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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE HUNTER AND THE HEIRESS, 





«they that are the first raisers of their houses are most indulgent 


} 


er moral nature and impart accompl 


He knew 


h as to entitle him to demand for his daugh- 


shment to her mind 





t his fortune was suc 





i 
ter the verv first connexion In any t of America or Europe ; and 
had formed and announced to his child a resolute determination 
that she should wed no American whose fortune was less than a 





When the 


is of Montmorenci first presented himself, the dazzle of sta- 


lion, and no European below the rank of a peer 
Mar 
tion and title gave him a certain acceptance, which, however, faded 
nto less than nothing in the mind of Miss Murray the first moment 


ve confronted the young and impetuous stranger. The instant this 


person had appeared upon the rock in the brilliance of manly beauty 
} 


ana 


the interest of his fine achievement, her spirit had rushed for- 
ward to meet him, with an eagerness and an emotion which she 


had never known before. The sudden indifference of his manner, 


succeeding so quick!v the earlier indication of an opposite feeling, 


surprised and grieved her. She at first felt offended and repelle d; 


hut the subsequent conversation of the high-minded, ardent vouth 


ad driven awav all such sentiments, and she regarded him with an 


t The character and conversa- 


shecked admiration and sympathy 


tion of the marquis seemed unutterably paltry. He was so tiresome 


i 
that as they walked home she could scarcely listen to him. Bold- 
ness, sense, Originality, and pride of spirit, contended in a female 
heart against affectation, fol and weakness; and could it be 





Hf 


doubtful which must win the fiel 
Prompt upon the solution of the question, ** What do I think 
there presents itself to every woman's mind the more 


A conduct 


F , 
Oo) him 


verv, ** How does he feel towards me ’” 


nteresting q 


which renders at answer slow, will pique the he 


r 


art to passion 


e coldness of the stranger's tones, and the abrr ptness of his de- 


parture, seemed to show a negligence of regard ; and when upon 
the rock he might have spoken what he felt and been sure of ac- 


he confessed that 


ipon her from the 


loved 


turned away in silence 


Yet he he 
] 


le, and his manner then had deno- 


ceptance, 


va 






she him so much herself, she could not 


and 


im wholly careless But what could have produced that 


chanze in his demeanour! Could he have seen in her something 
vhich disgusted his loftv and sensitive spirit’ For a moment she 
despised herself ineflablv, and t ught she must be the most worth- 

ss of the human race She was sure that the mute « xpression 


f feeling which her countenance and manner had made at his pre- 
sence, had alienated his proud temper, and that he had been shocked 
nto indifference bv the forwardness of her emotions. Delicate and 

thiv-thou ted fool! net to know that the heart cannot flv from 








red love, and that nothing is so promptly won by sympathy 
lonely soul of prid 


ri 
! 





he image of the mysterious stranger filled her thoughts—nav, 


ccumed her being. For davs, from morning tll night, she mused 
i nothing else She inquired if such a person had been seen in 
e neighbourhood by any one; but no one knew him. When told 


I 


hat anv visiter was in the drawing-room, she was certain he had 


come to see her: but he never made his appearance. Meanwhile, 


Montmorenci had addressed her, and been prompily refused 
} , 


tr deserit 


r 





About a fortnight afte e incidents which we have 


above, Miss Murray was walking, as was her custom, in the ex- 





My passion in that hour; but, knowing nothing of vour views or of 
your friends, ] deemed myse!f unwarranted to ask that vou should 
It is the first 





be compromised to one of whoin you knew nothing. 


‘ uded, 
Ir is proper that we now give some account of the persons of this 
tale. Elizabeth Murray was the daughterand only child of a planter 
immense wealth. It is correctly remarked by Lord Bacon, that 


maxim of my house, to demand nothing that 1s not deserved ; and, 


T fo something 


|| though nothing can melt your affection, I hoped to do 
worthy of the confidence of your friends. I scurned to rely for ac- 
ceptance npon my rank and name ; for I deem that no man can 


appt al to the eminence of his ancestors, until he 1s consc:ous that 


I determined, there- 






the exchequer of his own virtue has run dry 


fore, to defer the great gladness of your society, till I deserved to 


know you. ‘That, in some sort, | may hope has happened. May 


lv I may not be rejected 





I hope, too, that by vou person 


towards their children ;” and accordingly Mr. Murray lavished upon The melting glance of the timid eve which met his own, while 
s daughter every purchased care which could give refinement to | a sigh disturbed her bosom, assured him that she was his own 


Some persons at this moment were heard approaching, and the 
lover rose and stood beside the lady 
The party, consisting of Mr. Murray, the overseer of his estate, 


and the Marquis de Montmorenci, drew near 


* This, Mr. Murray,” said the overseer, **is the person to whom 


life, your t s all 


Murray, 


indebted for your fortune, and the lives of 


Miss 


you are 


your family. A conspiracy, madam,” addressu 


**had been formed of the most atrocious kind by the slaves of this 
and the adjoinmg plantation, to murder every member of both 
households, and to devastate the estates. To his sagacity, courage 

and disregard of danger, the detection and extinctior tis to be 





solely attributed.” 


*T have received from my overseer,” said Mr. Murray, advan- 
cing and offering his hand, “ a full account of the mealculable obhi 


I) i 


le i 
What can I do that will evince 


gation which I owe you fortune anc 


feet 


av my my person at your 


my gratitude acceptably 





“T have one favour to ask; a great one, certainly,” replied the 





youth—* that, what [ may hope is the wish of this lady, may re- 
ceive your sanction “ 
The father paused fora moment. “* Are you noble ’" said he 
** A commoner, and the son of a commoner,” replied the youth 
“It is his resolution to give her to none beneath the rank of a 


peer,”’ interposed Montmorenci, insolently 


* And whois here,” cried the youth, with fire, ** that dares to sav 
that the rank of the Lusignan is below that of any noble in Europe 
‘ 


Tam Henry Lusignan—the proudest peer’s more than peer—t 





lineal descendant of him who led armies into Palestine, the friend 
of England 


twenty 


and comrade of Richard You know well, Marquis de 


Montmorerci, that for nerations mv tamilvy has taken 


oe 


pre cedence of yours. It has not of late been asserted ; for, since the 


j t ted 


death of Louis the great, my family have never visited a cort ipt 
court Till now, I had deemed this pre-emimence an unvalued 
boust The greatness of my familv having been founded before 
the mvention of titles. they have never condescended to be enno- 
bled ; but the archives of my house contain letters from every king 
of France, passing upon them dukedoms, nay, prinetpalities 

“Tt is so, indeed, father,” said Miss Murray ; * I have read it im 
the history of France 

Mr. Murray smiled at the naire enthusiasm of hisdaughter. He 
took her hand and jomed it with the voung man’s 

“We re you but as other commoners,” said he, ** services such 
as vours would make me break my resolution, and give you this 
hand As it is, she is vours by a double nght.” 

He turned towards the house, and his companions withdrew in 
his company The lovers remained alone De Lusignan placed 


his hand upon the waist of the beautiful girl, and nted a kiss 


mip 


upon her cheek 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


THE HUSBAND, WIFE, AND LOVER. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE ORIENT 


= BY MISS PARDO? 

tensive and elegant garden which adyoined her father’s residence - 

She was in the midst of a grove which surrounded the summer- AN eminent merchant of Stamt extremely we ¥, and cor 
house, and was intersected by small walks Her head was bent siderably past the middle age, became ‘ wsband of a verv young 
towards the ground, as she examined a flower at her feet. She and lovely woman As Turkish females never sce the individuals 
eard a noise in front, and, raising her eves, saw the stranger, of whom they marry previously to the ceremony, hut are chosen by 
whom she had so often thought. There was in the countenance’ some matronly relation of the person who finds it expedient to be 
of this man an air of candour, and strength, and truth of character, stow himself on a wife, and who, having seen and approved the 
which inspired in the mind of the observer the same strong delight lady, arranges all preliminaries with her parents ; so it may well be 
which touches the heart when in the midst of a parterre of domes- nagined that the bride 1s frequently far from congratulating herself 
he trees we come suddenly upon a iresh, young oak of the forest on her change of position, at d such, 2s 1 would ay pear from the 
To her the apparition caused a far deeper feeling An unresisted result, was the case with the voung wife to whom I have just re- 
ciow of gladness kindled her cheek and lighted 1 p her eye He ferred, and who was destined to become the heroine of a frightful 
kneeled upon one knee and took her hand in his tragedy 

Lady! permit me to give utterance to the love which fills mv Two vears passed over Fatma Hanoum, and she became the 

vosom. On the morning when we last met, I had gazed upon you ‘mother of a son; but her heart was not with its father, and, un- 
where I reclined, until unconsciously vour presence had absorbed hapnilv for the weak victim of passion ar dd sappointment, it had 
my whole existence, and life and love of you were one. I had told found a resting-place elsewhere 


The merchant's house was situated near a mosque, from the gal- 


lery of whose minaret all the windows of the harem were overlooked 





The sun was setting on a glorious summer evening, when the Imaum 


r 





ascended to this gallery, to utter the shrill cry of the muezzin, 
which summons the faithtul to praver Ere he commenced the m 
vocation, he char ced to glance downwards, and he started as he 

eld a man, ¢ ing to a shaw! which had been flung trom above, 
and making his way into the harem of the merchant through an 
open window. Nor was this all, for the quick and jealous eve of 
the Imaum at once assured him that the de linquent was a Greek— 
that the wife of a Mussulmaun had stooped to accept the love of a 
Christian—and he well knew that, m such a case, there was no 
mercy for the culprit 

Th Imau nh was a stern man; for one moment only he wave red 
and durmg that moment he raised the ample turban from his brow, 








and sutlered e cool evening breeze to breathe ovingly upon his 
temples i the next, he bent over the gallery and spat upon the 
earth, as he murmured to himseli, * The dog of an Infidel— May 
his father’s grave be defiled '—May his mother eat dut! and 
having so testified his contempt and abhorrence of the ul-fated 
lover, he lifted his gaze to the clear sky, and the maging cry pa aled 
out—* La Allah, tlla Allah ' Muhammed Resoul Allah !” 

His duty done, the Imaum descended the dark and narrow stair 
of the mmaret, and left the mosque ; and im another mstant he had 
put off his slippers at the entrance of the salemlick, and stood be 
fore the sofa, at the upper end of which sat the werchant, smoking 
his chibouk of jasmine wood, and attended by two slaves 

The Turks are not fond husbands, but they are jealous ones 
They are watchful of their womer . not because they love them, but 
because they are anxious for their own honour; and no mestance 
ean be adduced in which an Osmanhi 1s wilfully blind to the errours 
ol his wile 

Here the offence was not to be forgiven. ‘The young and beau 


a Greek! ‘The 


gray-bearded merchant, trembling between rage aud grief, rose from 


tiful Fatma Hanoum had wronged him by loving 


his seat and rushed into the harem The tale was true—tor one 
moment the aged and unrelenting husband looked upon the young 
and handsome lover, and in the next the agile Greek had flung up 
the lattice, and sprung from the open window ere long the house 


was filled with the relatives of the wife, and its spacious apartments 


were loud with ar but Fatma Hanoum answered 


fuish and invective 
neither to the sobbing of gnef, nor to the reproach of scorn; she 
sat doubled up upon her cushions, with her eyes nveted on the case 
ment by which her lover had escaped 
The merchant, stur r to the he art, embittered m spirit by the 
knowledge it lus rival was a Christian, and not altogether torget- 


ful, it may be, of the grace and beauty of the mother of his child, 


sat moodily apart nd all the reasonings and beseechings of his 
wile’s anxious famuly only wrt om hun the unyrelding answer, 
that he we ad never see her more 

And the hectx ver, where was he?’ 

Like an arrow shot by a strong arm, he had sped to the home of 
his widowed mother, and had | edly unparted to her the fearful 
eopardy in which he stood There was vot a moment to be lost ; 
und, hastily snate yg some food that had been prepared for his 
evening meal, be flung hunself upon the neck of his weeping parent, 
nd then, diseny uy homself from her clinging arms, rushed from 

¢ Hous of ve AnCW W cT 

But the In n meanwhile was not idle. He had aroused the 
e:ghbourhood | raised the ery of sacnlege——he had bruited 

woad the y of the Moslem—and ere long a Turkish guard 
Was the track of the voung Greek But no trace of him could 
vw discovered ; and the far Hanoum was removed to the harem of 
ne of her husband's relatives, where her every look and action 
vere suljected to the most rigorous observance, before the faintest 
hope hi een entertained of securing her miserable lover 


ce wretched days were past, and on the morning of the fourth 








the pangs of rer became too mighty for the youth to support 
He stole from hix concealment, he looked around him, and he was 
slone' He ventured a few paces forward ; rich fruits were pendent 
from the branches of the tall trees beneath which he moved, and he 
seized the with avidity ; but, as he raised his hand a second time 

» the laden boughs, he heard near hun the deep breathing of one 
who wept He ared towards the spot whence the sound came, 
and his heart melted within hun. It was his mother! the guardian 
of his youth, the friend of his manhood, the mourner over his blighted 
hopes Hk shed toward her, he murmured her name, and for a 
moment the ent and child forgot all save each other' It was 
the watch ve of the mother which first awoke to fear; and in 
afew sec dis the secret of her son was confided to her, and she 
was comparatively appy She could steal to his hiding place al 
mid t: she could ensure him against hunger; she could hear his 
voice, and convince herself that he yet liwed ; and with this convic 
tion she hurried from his side, and bade him wait patiently yet ea 
few hours, when she would bring him food 

The young Greek stole back to his hiding-place, and slept. The 


sleep of the wretched is heavy—slow to come, and weighed down 


with wild and bitter dreams; and thus slumbered the criminal 
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then he doubted not that his watchful parent was indeed come | 
to solace the moments of his trembling solitude. Had he paused | 
an instant, and afforded time for the perfect waking of all his senses, 


ave discovered at once that the sounds of many feet 


he would 
were on the earth ; but he had already passed several days without 
cause of alarm, and his past safety betrayed him into a false feeling 
ol securily 

The unhappy youth had not wandered beyond the spacious gar- 
dens of his home, which, rising the height behind the house, were 
divided into terraces, along whose whole extent had been place d 
avenues of orange and lemon trees, planted in immense vases of 
red clay Several of these, in which the plants had failed or 
perished, had been reversed to protect them from the weather ; 
and one of the m, dragged in the first paroxyism ot terrour to the 
mouth of an exhausted well, had served to screen the culprit from 
the gaze of his pursuers. But on this night, when by some extra- 


ordinary fatalitv, he forgot for an instant the caution which had 


hitherto been his protection, he elambered to the mouth of the pit 
as he heard the coming footsteps, and, pushing aside the vase, 
sprang out upon the ps th 
t fell on 
pale, and haggard ; his dark locks dank with the heavy atmosphere 


As he 


listlessly at 


The moonlig iim as he emerged from his concealment, 


of his hiding-place, and his frame weakened by exhaustion 


eained his feet and looked around him, his arms fell 
1 


lils es 


He had no longer 


either strength or energy to wrestle with his fate; and he 


| his head drooped upon his breast 
put his 
hands into the grasp of the armed men among whom he stood, and 


suffered himself te be led away from the home of his boyhood, and 





the clasp of his shrieking mother, with the docility of a child 


sia } 
The trial followed close upon the discovery of the lover. There 


was no hope for the wretched pair! Against them appeared the 


uncompromising, and circumstantial—the furious 


the 


Imaum, stern, 


husband, callous as marble faith which had been disregarded 


—society which had been seandalized. For them there were none 


to plead, save the gray-haired and widowed mother who wept and 
in merey, and 


knelt to save her only son; but who asked his life 


not im justice las! it only remained for them to die ! 
It was at this period that my friend, the ——, first became con- 
nected with the affair. The family of the condemned woman, 


knowing his influence with the government, flung themselves at 


his feet, and implored his interference. ‘They expatiated on the 


beauty of the misguided Fatma—-on the want of affection on the 


part of the husband—on the personal qualifications of him whom 


she loved—they left no theme untouched; and he became deeply 


interested in her fate, and resolved that while a hope remained he 


would not abandon her cause 


But he was fated to plead in |, 
vain; every Turkish breast heaved high with indignation that a, 
vile Greek should supplant a true be hever; my friend urged, s Ip- || 
plicated, and besought unheeded; and at length found himself un- 


able to adduce another argument in her behalf 


When reluctantly convinced of the fact, he discovered that 


Vv 
through his exertions to save her life, his feelings had become so 


deeply enthralled by the idea of the miserable woman, that he 1 


| 

solved to endeavour to see her ere she died ; and he was startled : 

by the ready acquiescence that followed his request, as well as by 

the terms in which it was couched. ‘ We shall visit her at mid- 
\ 


night, to acquaint her officially with the result of the trial,” was the 


t 


answer; “and should you think proper you may accompany us ; ( 


for you will have no future opportunity of indulging your curiosity 





the arts dec] 
the 


Was succet de d by nis sister, the 


ings for you which we would not delay.” 
** God is great !”” 
her pillow. 


But the generous, self-forgetting prophecy was false 


* You have pardoned him—” 
In the 
energy of her sudden hope she had sprung into a sitting posture ; 
and ere the words had left her lips, the fatal bowstring was about 
her throat 

It was the horrour of amoment. Two of the executioners flung 
themseives upon her, and held her down—a couple more grasped 
her hands—a heavy knee pressed down her heaving chest—there 
was a low gurgling sound, hushed as soon as it was heard—a fright- 
ful spasm which almost hurled the strong men from above the con- 
vulsed frame—and all was over! 

At day-dawn on the morrow, the young Greek was led from his 
prison. For several days he had refused food, and he was scarcely 
able to drag his fainting limbs along the uneven streets. Two men 
supported him, and at length he reached the termination of his painful 


pilgrimage. For a moment he stood rooted to the earth; he g 


ind clenched his | 





for breath—he tore away his turban—: 


the blood sprang beneath the nails. She whom he had loved was 


before him—her once fair face was swollen and livid, and exposed 


to the profane gaze of a countless multitude. She was before him 





nded, beside the 


—and the handkerchief from which she was susp¢ 





spot m irked out for himself, was one which he had given her in an 


hour of passion, when they looked not to perish thus 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIG) 








BY MRS. JAMESON 


JOANNA IL. QUEEN OF NAPLES. 


Tue crimes and miseries of his family ceased not with the 
Durazzo. He left 


ed crown Ladislas, his son, ear 


ble catastrophe of two children, wh 


cessively h 





cruel, and unprincipled, after a reign of thirty years sp 


ing for the possession of his throne, perished at length the vi 


his own depravities. During this period literature 


Ladis 


he countries he 


was neglected, 
1 





, while he lived, considered as 
He died in 1414, and 
In the Ne 1politan 


ned, and was 


scourge of t roverne 1 


Princess Joanna 








histories the two Joannas are distinguished as “* Queen Giovanna, 
and “ Queen Giovannella,” and they are so very different inconduct 
and character, that in justice to Joanna the First, she should never 


ve confounded with Joanna the Second 


indeed 


The 


avert the most terrible misfortunes 


virtues and talents 


f the former could not 


rom herself and her kingdom; but a mere caprice of her feeble 
ind worthless namesake entailed upon Italy two centuries of deso- 
iting war. She it was who called im thos French wolve 


} 


ensanguined 


herds of 





, rushing d 


whict wn the Alps, “drank th’ 


waters ol 


he Po,” and spread war, pestilence, and famine through the fert 





lains of southern Italy. There was a prophecy current at Naples. 


n her time, that, “‘ the last of the Durazzi should be the ruin of her 





country ;”’ and Joanna, who was perhaps the immediate occasion of 


nis | ropheev, was certainly the remote cause of its fulfilment 


She was born at Naples in 1371, and was the only daughter of 
iarles of Durazzo by his wife Margaret, the favourite 





} 


adopted daughter of the first Joanna. At the death of her father 

Under these circumstances he did not hesitate ; and a few mi- |) che was about fifteen. and dur 1 the minority of her brother 
nutes before midnight he was at the door of the harem in which | Ladislas, remained under the cuardianship of her mothe ». who had 
she had resided since her removal from her husband's house. The || been declared regent. The kingdom was divided between the ; ne 
officers of justice fallowed almost immediately : and it struck him |) of Ladislas and that of Louis of Aniou, who were both in ¢ 


as they passed the threshold, that they were in greater number it 
than so simple an errand appeared to exact; but as he instantly | \ 


remembered that others might feel the same curiosity as himself, | « 





and profit by the same means of gratifying it, he did not dwell upon | but thev were 


the circumstance , 

All was hushed in the harem; and the fall of their unslippered || s 
feet awoke no echo on the matted floors. One solitary slave awaited 
them at the head of the 


party with a small lamp in his hand, to the apartment of the con- 


stairs, and he moved slowly before the | » 


demned woman F 


She was sleeping when they entered. Her cheek was pillowed | t 


upon her arm ; and a quantity of rich dark hair which had escaped | 
painted 


from beneath the handkerchief that was twisted about her 


head, lay scattered over the pillow. She was deadly pale, but her 


eyebrows and the long silken lashes which fringed her closed eyes 














Durazzo, 


mother of Louis, 


ifaney ; and rearet of the 


the 


mother of Ladislas, and 
lari de slo S, 


were at the head of ther 


ye ctive parties rhe se two women were verv ditke rent incharacter 


equal in talents, and for twenty years carried on ti 





errible struggle for power with equal boldness, capacity, and ob- 
tinacy, while armies moved at their b ng, and statesmen and 
warriours were but as the tools with which they worked out t! 


urposes 
Ladislas, as he grew up, displayed all the qualities of a bold but 


soldier ; his own military talents, combined with the art 


eree 








i¢ firmness of his mother, and a nu er of concurring ¢ ns 
es, at length secured him the superiority over his rival. and abo 


vear 1399 the court was one 


more txe 


Amid these wars and intrigues, in continual vicissitudes of flicht 











were intensely black, and relieved the pallor of her complexion Sb aan Paptiege ree . is au Rei pens ch ear 
while her fine and delicate features completed as lovels " " ved . aoe : a ee 
eaaiicciiiin Gk eins thik deouniah an } “ reas ° ye - Joanna ope nt the first twenty-eight vears of her lif It was pro. 
he gaz an had ling : a shuddering || posed in this interval to put an end to the war by ting Joanna to 
spasm contracted for an instant the muscles of her countenance— Louis of Anjou; but the young prince shrank with horrour from th 
the terrours of the day had tinged her midnight dreams: and at idea of marrving the dave r of a murderer, at s mother { a 
times she smiled a fleeting smile, which was succeeded by a si: it impossible to vanquish his re pugnance to the match. When 
as if, even in sleep, the memory of past happiness was clouded Ladislas was at length in peaceable possession of his kingdom, } 
by a pang tirst care was to consolidate his power by forming a suitable allianc 
But her slumber wes not destined to be of long continuan for his sister, and he married her, in 1403. to W illiam, the son of 
for the principal individual of the party, suddenly bending over her, | Le opold III. Duke of Austria; within three vears she be came a 
grasped her arm, and exclaimed, “* Wake, Fatma, wake ; we have |) widow, and returned to Naples, where she resided in the court of 
tidings for you her brother during the remainder of his reign 


The unhappy woman started, and looked up ; and then hurriedly 
concealing her face in the coverlets, she gasped out, ** Mashallah! 
What means this! What would you with me that you steal thus 
upon me inthe mght! Am I not a Turkish woman? And am I 
not uncovered '” 


been scandalously profligate ; equal] 


yet contrived to keep a strong party round her, for she had talents 





» conduct of Joanna both before and after 


her marriage had 


without beauty or virtue 


she 


of a certain class, and what she wanted in understanding was sup- 
plied by artifice. 


All the opprobrium with which her former life 


shrieked the unhappy one, raising herself upon 


The night was yet dark when he awoke, and heard footsteps, and, |! ** Fear nothing, Hanoum,” pursued the official ; “ we have tid- || had covered her did not prevent her from being proclaimed quee: 


| as the heiress of her brother Ladislas, and on his death in 14] 4, hi 


e 
sceptre, ill gotten and blood-stained as it was, passed into her 
hands, to be further polluted and degraded, and at length flung, lik, 
a firebrand, between the rival houses of France and Spain. Joan, : 


was in her forty-fourth vear when she ascended the throne 


Amo 


the unworthy favourites who had surrounded her as duchess, was 


certain Pandolfo Alopo, a man of plebeian birth, but of sir 





beauty of person ; he had been her cup-bearer, and on her access 


she created him grand seneschal, or chamberlain,—one « 


offices under the crown, since it gave him the disposal of the pr 


cipal part of the rever 
j 


used if, or rathe 


ues; his power overt queen was unbour 


and he r abused it, with a degree of audacity wh 
bject of hatred and his mistress « 


rendered himself an o 

But in 
Sforza, the first of that name, and founder of that dyn stv of s 
Mil 


for the last 


a short time he found a formidable rival in the fay 


OVE 


reigns which afterward re ed over 


During the intestine wars which fifty 








at variance all the minor states of Italy, a class of men had 
who by degrees almost equalled themselves with | r Thes 
were the Condot 1, or leaders of mercenary bands, who s 
services lor ited periods to the hig est bidder, and w 
the pay of any state or sovereign, lived by plunder « ¥ rais 
contributions on the towns and peasantry. Sforza, whose rv ; 
was Muzio Attendola, had risen from the ranks by his \ . 
intelligence during the reign of Ladislas. He was dist 
as one of the most formid if these Condottieri, from r 
and discipline of his followers, as ill as his owr rv prowes 
and on the accession of Joanna, he was considered as ! 
ficient support of ber thro His exploits, his bravery, 
personal advantages gradually gained him an ascendency over 
weak, excitable Joanna; but Pandolfo Alopo, who saw w te 
the decline of his power, « ved to fill the queen's mind w 
jealo SV, and at th ex ( m her an order VV ‘ 
was suddenly arre 1 and closely imprisoned The « 
and int es of these two fa t d thrown the w k 
into confusion, and excited the ind tion of the nobility, 
nurmurs or deris { ri ice The couns s 
represented tha e only expedient to restore 
mar \ some fore whose firm adminis 
awe her sub t and = stre en er gover 
broad I ith een Ww 10 longer your | 
but too public, a crowd of com presented themselves 
her choice fell on James « Bourb Count de la Marche, a 
man of illo yus birth, D W“ out sover mm power: he 
distinguished as a military leader. and possessed of many gener 
mid ¢ vate } cs t is not to thes © OWE t 
or dishonour of Jk i's prefer ‘ e ( de la Marche 
distantly related to ¢ rles VI. t King of I é 
the quee ‘ er counsellor ped tha this ¢ t ‘ 
detach the French king from the interest of Louis of At ,wW 
had never ceased to advance | claims to the crow f N ‘ 
Pandolfo Alopo had done everything in his power to ave 
intended marriage; he beheld in a nate partner of the t 
and heart of Joa i the cownflall ol is own dis | \ 
But t idin it the unanime V ft ther é ! t 
rendered such a measure V ( ivoured toy] vide 
his i safety forming a numerous party j es | 
bon, previous to his arrival. F ) 
overtures to Nilo who re i usd ‘ t 
ince ol t or thea ) tt I ce n Al \ 
expressed his for his mistor es, a sured nt . 
iniflue ( lt of ss r Catheru d'Aloj s be € 
loved 3 v I Having thus raised the hop t s 
ot a | i turned a few da U *My s er 
has been indef e in her ex 1 or vé ly \ 
snow, ilust is Slorza, t even my power is as 
) I come from her tt ‘ t you are 
irce. Dut t the es ver s e tow sy 
restores you to vo ” re t { 
grand constable, which in her na I bring yo 
Alopo, having t liberated his rival { 1 the « tow 
his own machinations had condemned him, found it easy 
t th 1 of the wo tow m he behevec 
« ed, 1 us strange co ‘ was sé t t 

















Cc i 
ten l by a i trai of French kr i rrived to ¢ i 
hand of hist ‘ I} rriage was celebrated with« 
cence, d on the same dav Joa 1 be Ved on ht ! 
title of king She was then in her forty-sixth v« 

If the que i ito find int ( tde la Marc a cor 
ventent husoda wi d conside the ho ot s . 
t mie ends fora d ) ired —ori Pa ) 
Sforza had expe to meet w at rch who was t sw 
to the ses d to retain, ¢ r by their own audacity 

! oft en, t power thev had alternately ex C- 
were equa mistaken. The new king had believed, or wis 

to eve, that t reports of Joanna's conduct were either tals¢ 
r exaggerat after his arrival at Naples, the whole tr 
bv degrees opened upon him; disclosures the most wounding 

husband's ear met him on everv side, and his was not a spit 


tamely to submit to disgrace. Shame, jealovev, and rage by turns 


possessed him, ar 





ing the power and the dig 


revenge his injuries, he ordered Pandolfa and Sforza to be seized 


ture, confessed 





and imprisoned : the former was first put to 


his guilt, and was then beheaded ; others of the queen's immediate 
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favourites or dependants were put to death or banished ; and Joanna 
herself was confined to her own apartments, deprived of all the 
honours due to her rank, and guarded day and night by a French 
captain, one of her husband's retainers, an ill-favoured, iron-visaged 
sid man, with a heart as hard as his armour, equally inaccessible to 
pity and bribery. 
weeping over her fate rather than lamenting her pust errours, and 


Here for some months Joanna spent her time in 


forming projects ol escape, not vows of reformation 
In the meantime James de Bourbon governed almost absolutely 
Joanna had in many instances incurred 


in her name and his own. 


the just contempt of her subjects; but her mild rule and gentle 





disposition contrasted with the tyranny and ferocity of Ladislas had 


rained her many hearts; and the Neapolitans could not look on 
with absolute indifference while her husband, a foreigner, treated 
,] 


eir native queen With a degree of severity and indignity which at 





ength roused their Italian blood to mutiny and vengeance. The 


rudence ol James furnished them other causes of discontent 


he committed the usual but dangerous errour of preferring his own 
countrymen to the people he had come to govern; and honours 


and offices were lavished on his Fre uch followers to the exclusion 





of the Neapolitans, who made the real or imagined wrongs of the 


jueen the plea for their discontent and disaflection. ‘There were 


others, however, who were apparently intluenced by more honour- 


able or more disinterested motives, and at the head of these wasa 


young Neapolitan whose name was Gianna, or Sergiano Carraccioli 


Joanna, by an artful show of submission to her husband's wiil, and 
by basely betraying one or two of her own friends into his power, 
had so wrought upon him, that he gave her pe rmission to attcnd a 
marriage feast given by one of the nobles who were in the piot 


Carraccioli and his friends were in waiting to receive her, fell upon 





her guards, massacred them, and carried off the queen in triumph 


to the Castel Capuana, calling on the Neapolitans to rise in her 


hehalf. The pe ople were seized with a kind of loyal intoxication ; 


they flew to arms, surrounded the Castel Novo with shouts of 


ibout to force the gates and imiflict summary 


execration, and were 





vengeance on the devoted king, when he escaped by a private way, 


and threw himself with a few friends into the Castel del Ovo, a 





ed upon a rock in the bay of Naples, ar 





fortress siti 


main land only by a 


arrow mole, defended by drawbridges 


th 
th 


Joanna was once more absolute upon her throne, and her first 





care was to reward her liberators * chivalrous Carraccioli, who 


had first engaged in her cause, quickly assumed that ascendancy in 


her heart and in her councils which had been possessed by Alopo; 


and every favour that the gratitude of a woman and a queen could 


bestow was ireciv lavished on him Siorza was released from his 
dungeon; all the French were 


»wed on N ip litans ; 


deprived of their offices, which 





ind the court became once mort 


were bes 


ascene of gaiety, dissipation, and u gue 
In the meantime James de Bourbon remamed shut up in the 
Castel del Ovo, where, b r in want of provisions, and all succours 


23 , , , 
interce pte d, he would have been forced to surrender at discretion, 


but for the interference of some of Joanna's wisest counsellors, 


} 


who were anxious to avoid this addi ! 


il: they undertook 


een and her husband, and at ler ona 


tional sear 





to negociate between the 











ted on terms the most humiliating to 


hollow reconciliation was efles 


James. It was agreed that he should resign the title of king, and 


be content with that of prince of Taranto; that all his French fol- 


lowers should be dismissed from his service, and sent back to 


France ; and that the soverecien power sh vale be lodged exe) 


sively in the person of the queen To these hard conditions the 





i 
unfortunate prince acceded, not without many a paintul struggle be- 
tween pride and necessity ; but his situation was critical, and ad- 





mitted no alternative He signed the articles submitted to him, 


and returned to inhabit the roval palace, no longer as king, » 


merelv as the husband of the queen 




















Where mutual wrongs and in es, and those of the most 1 
ionable description, had struck so decp, it could hardly be ex] 
that a reconciliation on such terms could be either sincere or dura- 
nie James felt himself a spectacle of der n and humiliation in 
a court crowded bv insolent and as} r favourites, and his gloomy. 
end g de yruime betr ed 8 internal disgus anna, who 
was a better dissembdler, « led her fe igs d only waited a 
yurable opportunity to rid herself of one whom she now regarded 
éerelvy as a constraint or ‘ pleasures and a spy on her ac S 
| vengeance ¢ ‘ ( was r some ne retarded \ if 
y of Carrace I was not the less determined, and the 
at len 1 arrived ) eve is they were seated at 
. rin the j e,a dis e arose relative to some of the Fre 
ghts who still ren 1 in k m, contrary, as J ‘ 
rred, to the exy sst it yn s ‘ | conte ) 
se hig , and ] | es, rising f it ta 
r expressions of ¢ t t d ligna . ret to s 
Wn apartment ] 1 s ed by ¢ ict i 
aken her measures ; s ‘ tely ered the doors to be l 
and bolted, placed a guard bek t ! d t« iber be 
dungeon of r sband t e | 7 vears it was \ r 
t to tvrannize tho tur ! ness « ‘ r 
ented her from pro g to the last extremities s 
rtunate husband, yet no s ces or entre es n 
powerful monarchs could induc er to liberate him, or softe 


rizorous treatment to which he was subjected, till Pope Martin \ 


terfered in his behalf through his legate Morosini 
' : : i a 
James was released, and retired almost immediately to his prin- 


cipality of Taranto. Thither persecution and mortification followed 
him ; and at length, soured by disappomtment, and almost broken- 


hearted, he returned to France 





Passing thr i Besancon, he 


was lodged for a few nights in a convent of Franciscans, and in a 


sudden fit of religious melancholy or enthusiasm he assumed the habit 
of this order, in which he died about 1438. James deserved a better 
fate ; but it may be observed, that having married merely from 
motives of ambition such a woman as Joanna, and accepted a throne 
from her hands, a little more suavity of temper and conduct had, 
perhaps, ensured his power over her, and enabled him, without 
compromising his own honour, to remove from her those favourites 
But he 


had been too rash in his projects of reform; he began by making 


who had disgraced her court and sullied her reputation 


himself detested, and this with every personal advantage which 

might have secured him the heart of his wife and an ascendency 

over her mind. All his excellent qualities were neutralized by that 

gloomy asperity of temper which, if carried into his convent-cell, 

must have rendered him as wretched in his character of a monk as 
a} 


he had been in that of a monarch 


To be continued.) 
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PENCILLINGS FROM A SKETCH-BOOK, 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE TURKS, 


Tue Osmanli is the creature of the present; he never falls back 
upon the past he s » vlor Is Memories to wilt ni 1 him 
self; every page of his hist rv is shacowed over by some gloomy 
recollection—nor dare Well pon the future, lor he is the sub 
ject of a despotic governn t; the proud pacha of to-day mav be 


headless, or at best houseless to-morrow ; and hence, the prema 















ture decay of three-fourths of the Turkish dwellings 

When an individual becomes possessed of power, he buys or 
builds a residence suited to his rightened for es he lavishes 
his revenue—why should he hoard nn? it can onlv excite the cum 
dity oi the sultan, and accelerate his disyt ce; or awaken the )ea 
lousy of his rivals, and ins his run. He makes his house gay 
without, and convenient within; but all its accessories are ephe 
meral—the paint which he spreads over the s ce remains fres 
lor a yea a dt t sutheces m Perc ‘ t tiast his ta 
vour; should it t do so, it is no unpleasant task renew it 
if it should, he contents himself with the weather-stained walls of 
1 more golden seaso (ince in suTace 1@ repairs only ist sul 
fic y to defy the wea d troubles sell no farther. And 
t , aller ye v bed \ mo s ithe « niry ad AVé 
studied in some ( ee the tur und habits of the pe ~% 
may give a shrewd es s rice ny, at the past | es 
position of the owner of every edthice that 1 res the Bos ns 

The courtier has raised a pile which looks as th t had been 
finished only yesterday ; t Vallis ar so br it, and the lattices 
are so periect—the rij le « les ag st ema est s that le 
to < nned | o ine t cias stle a 

blossoming bo : Kit ! ( ‘ ces 

he s ed tavo is servants t s da 
and a stately landin ’ le whi S ‘ es ont 
wave but as ac s ~ ea over the ‘ the sun ers 
and the winter w ! ‘ ened ( ‘ * \ 
ol the eaibee, a here casi t vay 
iscoloured lattices The fair forest trees s ive co 
vered te ace, but ‘ . ( s } eTr-Vaseca 
ire overthrow! thev might be re ced; but it us better y to 
let them suffer with their master 

The dwelling of the exile is sti Imore dist ruis bole The 
s ters are in g mt ad bea y the w et 
cast « s no longe exciuce ewea the es are wrt 
ed way the terrace-w los fa’l y »the wave 
the rank grass is forcing its way thro e crevices of t nar 
ble floor; the rden } s are tes a the een frest 
boughs a flaunt rin the sunshine, mock w des ition which 
thev ae te 

‘ | key, build, or se for the 

d it ot f t tw 1 « I the 3 " 
inal 1 interest 
d on t , mon ait 
tere 1 domes ‘ y rn ema 1 
! v 1 ¢ ( r il erty 
th Ww t 1 Visions ol 
happiness ti rise ln ( ! ‘ saint 
tears with which she 3 rf é ( But the Ar 
menian mak 1 Onlv ex i s tvr yt hoe she « 
transpor to the ! s ‘ 1 s told le 
that she to love {w s s never ser eneath the 
oottree of a nan whom ‘ rs 1, sh s to hono 
lift dut 1Oor Slit t ef r ( ‘ t vet she 
< t escal eT vn easy w } 
» 1 « S t " t ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ ed } t 
nother who d ! to cr so » her cy 

d iw Are ’ t Anen shy 

sudd called ’ ‘ en eneat t ‘ if ola 

ewand s e tas n to rt rt ve t new 

s d link . st ‘ veted ‘ h: 
, 4 s 1s ' lave y er nd 
t S pare Ss also 

fe ! t t vail herr , f two 
' ar : : . : sina ie 
enplv tos st tha | to r sho ‘ 

‘ ea s ‘ i dif 

AK s t ‘ t ’ A es 
ses t flv and frown ef ere ° 
Ww the o ! r | ( 

How melane ast does Armenian bar n affor 
tot ( t i « te s of every inmate of a Turkish harem 
tne P ’ } « nev? I re s diff tt 
‘ ‘ sr ‘ ther of the , borste < 
bal tis passed f one to the other 1 we etot heart 
nd arms of ee little pl sport, mischievous urchin, whose 

e 1s one mg holyday of fun and frolhe ind whose few fleet ng 
te vy all around him into commotion An infant 1s common 
pro “urkish harem 4 va a treasure alike to each 
wi t bet ld of the stately Hanoum whose will is law, 
or of the slave v lutv is obedience ; and, it is certain that, if 


children could really be “ killed with kindness,” the Ottoman Em- 
pire, in as far as the Turks themselves are concerned, would soon 


be a waste 


THE MUSE, 


HERE'S A SONG FOR OLD DOBBIN 


Here's a song for old Dobbin, whose temper and worth 


Are too rare to be spurn'd on the score of his birth 


He's a creature of trust, and what more should we heed’ 


lis deeds and not blood make the man and the steed 


He was bred in the forest, and turn'd on the pia 
Where the thistle-burs clung to his fetlocks and mane 
All ugl igh, not a soul could espy 

ve : : 


rhe spark of good humour that dwelt 





in his eve 








The summer wan und the autumn months rol! 
Into those of ster ‘ er drearv and cold ; 

‘ 

But the north wind m t whistle, the enow-flake m tdap 
he colt of the common was ictt to his chance 

Half starved and half froze the Hii-storm would pelt 
Pill his shiver gy limbs told the pangs that he feit 

2 ’ i - ‘ ’ 

B we pitied the b e, and wugh laughed at by 

We tilled him « manger and gave him a stall 

He was fond as a spaniel, and seo became 

The pride o ‘ erd boy, the pet of the dame 

\ may e of when his price was a cr 
But we christen’d , and called him our ow 
He grew out of colthood, and, lo! what a change 

The know ones said it was morally strange 

For the foal of the forest, the colt of the waste, 
Attracted the ce of jockeys of tast 

The ec ot tis symmetry was not exact 

But his paces were clever, his mould was compact 

Arn ss t k coal now appeared with a gloss 
Shining out ce the that’s been 7 irgcd of tts dross 
We broke him for service, and tamely he wore 

(eirth and re scen iy ad of the thrakiom he bore 
tK.very farm s a steed for all work and all hours 

And Dol the s iv PONV, Was Ours 

He . s TL 

And ever \ " \ mn 

Lhere was ‘ vy it who may 

W he ‘ er 1) n could t his way 
l dairy ve ‘ ore on | ba 

Iw " s ad ‘ i ck 

| ‘ dst« iv'd mikes 

So Dol e had he und her thanks 

W, , ‘ s side 

We ‘ Baly n ida Vv ricle 

Wi le vem his | 
But ten itience were ne'er k ito taal 
We wo ‘ tilt \ nha speck 


fou we n K« , and a lu ik sat 
kive rst Ww \ ten d to dear Dk 

He t ‘ dt d up the 

Wit ‘ ke e gt ) i 

\ ‘ s nt ‘ 

Lhe . ’ ‘ ! nt w et 
\ t vas ‘ tor the yoar, 
i! as s \ rT “ae er 


Oh! those days 


H s<¢ ar s iV my years 

’ i ’ , 
LB erey ys s v af rw ears 
{ ‘ swe t hoes t t start 


H i the ‘ pave 
| 8 ' . we 
So ws i ib wr ¢ of the k ‘ 
For t ealth of aking s 1 not purchase thy hfe 
SLEEP 
rod ri n t away 


Hard wast for aching eyes 
S yw so | »> weep 
Ik v¢ " iu toy ‘ 
Tha ( ehle tric gy, sicep 
I'v feverv chin , 
“ s ca ceaseless pair 
VW ver raged with de power 
lo drink my breath and scorch my brain 
And ' what carnest words were given ' 
What w nploring pr vers arose! 
How eagerly | ask'd of heav'n 





few brief moments of repose ’ 


Oh! ye who drown each passing night 
In peaceful slumber, calm and deep, 
Fail not to kneel at morning's light 
And thank your God for health and sleep 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS 


We translate the following from the * Impressions des Voyages,” 
by M. Alexander Dumas, as a specimen of his spirited style, and 
the facility with which he passes from the gay to the serious. 





THE BEAR. 

I reached the post-house at Martigny about four in the afternoon. 
* Pardieu !” said | to the landlord, us I deposited my iron-shod 
staff in the chimney-corner, and placed my straw hat on the top of 
it, ** from Bex here, is no small walk.” 

** Six of our little leagues only, monsieur.”’ 

“ Exactly so, which make about twelve French leagues. How 
far to Chamouni!” 

“* Nine leagues.’ 

‘*Get me a guide for to-morrow, at six.” 

** Monsieur travels on foot?” 

** Always ;”’ and I saw, that if the announcement gave mine host 
additional respect for my legs, it was far from doing so as to my 
position in society 

‘* Does monsieur take dinner?” 

“* Most certainly.” 

As the tables d’héte in Switzerland are dear, and every dinner 
costs you six frances, good or bad, without discount, | had been 
thinking for some time how [ might economize in this respect, and 
I finally hit upon a plan which reconciled my desire of saving to 
the high price of the meal, which was never to get up from table 
unti! I had eaten at least six francs’ worth, by which arrangement 
my dinner cost me only two. The only thing was, that when the 
landlords saw me playing such a tremendous knife and fork, they 
used to mutter, “ That Englishman speaks remarkably good 
French!” The host, after receiving an affirmative answer to his 
very superfluous question as to whether I wanted dinner, remarked, | 


*« Monsieur has come in the very nick of time: we have got some 


bear.” 

‘Ah, ah!” said I, not peculiarly tempted by the prospect, ‘ 1s 
your bear good '” 

The innkeeper smiled gravely, and made a movement with his 
head, which, being interpreted, meant, when you have once tasted 
it you'll never want anything else 

“At what time do you dine!” 
** Half-past five 
** [t 1s now four, so I shall have time to take a look at the old 


castle,” said I to myself 

** Does not monsieur want some one to show him the road, and 
explain of what era the castle is’ asked the host, in reply to my 
soliloquy 

** Thank you, the way is easy to find, and as to its antiquity, if 


Tam not mistaken, it was built by Peter of Saxony, called the great 


towards the end of the twelfth century.” 
** Monsieur knows our history as well as we do ourselves.’ 


This was meant as a compliment, so I thanked him for it 
“Ah! this country was famous once,” continued he ;" it had a 
Latin name, was the theatre of many wars, and one of the Roman 
emperours lived here.” 

** Ves,” answered I, letting my erudition drop carelessly from 
my lips, ike the professor in the Bourgeose Gentilhomme, * yes, 
Martigny is the Celtic Octodarum, and its present mhabitants are 
descended from the Viragri mentioned in Caesar, Pliny, Strabo and 
Titus Livius, who call them half-Germans. About fifty years be- 
fore Christ, Sergius Galba, Casar's lieutenant, was besieged here 
by the Seduni; it was here that the Emperour Maximian tried to 
compel his army to sacrifice to the Pagan deities, which caused | 
the martydom of St. Maurice and the whole Theban legion ; and 
lastly, when Petronius, pratorian prefect, was charged with divi- 
ding Gaul into seventeen provinces, he separated the Valois from 
Italy, and made your city the capital of the Pennine Alps, which, 
with the Tarentaise, were to form the seventh province of the 
Viennois; 1s it not so, landlord '” | 

He was struck dumb with admiration. I saw that Ihad produced 
an effect, and walked gravely out, mine host drawing up to the 
wall to let me pass, hat in hand. Before | had got down stairs, I 
heard him shout to the waiter—* Get number three ready for the 
gentleman—the room the empress Maria Louise slept in when she 
passed through Martigny in 1829." So it seemed my pedantry had 
been of some service : it had procured me the best bed in the inn, 
You 


must know that in Switzerland the beds are nothing but a straw bed 


and ever since I left Geneva the beds had been my abomination 


and hair mattrass, over which they spread a towel, which they adorn 
with the name of coverlid, so short that either your head or feet 
may have the benefit of it alternately, but it is impossible that both 
should at once; besides which, the hair stuffing is so rough and 
harsh, that your skin feels as though you were lying on a gigantic 
hair-brush. In an hour and a half I had strolled through the town 
and seen everything worth seeing. When I returned to the inn, | 
the guests were at dinner. I threw my eyes round the table; the 
chairs touched each other, and all were full; there was no place 
forme. I fairly shuddered. Behind me stood the landlord, an 
expression on his features that reminded me of Mephistopheles. | 
He fairly smiled! 
“ What am I todo” T exclaimed. 
‘Come this way, sir, here is a place ; a man like you ought not | 
eat with all those people.” | 
I suspected as much—Hurra for Octodarum ! 
My little table was a capital one. 
dishes, and in the middle figured an enormous steak, enough to, 


|| that it attracted my attention. 


Mine host saw 
Ti It 


throw even an English beefsteak into the shade ! 
He whispered mysteriously : 
is not everybody at table that's got that!” 

** What is that steex 7” 

“ Fillet of bear! that's all!” 

I eyed this boasted dish mechanically 
unhappy animals I had seen when a boy, dirty and in chains, dancing 
I seemed to hear once more the dull 


It reminded me of the 


awkwardly in the streets 
beating of the man’s drum and the sharp screams of his flageolet ; 
and these reflections did not tend to increase my relish for what I 
saw before me. I took the steak on my plate, and my penetrating 
fork assured me that it possessed that tenderness which was to ren- 
der Mademoiselle Scudéry’s sheep so unhappy. Still I hesitated, 
turning it over and over on my plate, till the landlord, who could 
not conceive why I hesitated, quickened my proceedings by repeat- 
ing, ** Try it, and tell me how you like it.” 

I cut a small morsel, and put it in my mouth, more from a kind 
of shame, than any hope of overcoming my repugnance. The 
landlord followed my movements with the benevolent impatience 
of a man who is preparing for you an agreeable surprise. In my 
case, the surprise, I admit, was great, but I was afraid to express 
any opinion before a second trial. The next piece I cut was three 
times the size of the first. ‘** Why, is this bear!” I asked 

“* Certainly.” 

“Tt is excellent, capital !” 

At this moment the host was called away, and before he came 
back, three quarters of the dish had disappeared. 

“That fellow you are making away with,” he remarked, ‘“* was 
a noble animal.”’ I only nodded, and kept on eating 
* Weighed three hundred and twenty 


**A good weight that I muttered in reply, with my mouth full 
“Tt was a hard job to catch him, I can tell you.’ 
*T suppose so’’—and I put the last mouthful on my fork 
“That fellow ate the hunter that shot him half up." The mor- 
sel flew out of my mouth as if shot from a cannon 

“Why, in the fiend’s name,” I cried, ** do you crack such jokes 
when a man’s cating his dinner ’” 

“It’s no joke, sir—it’s every word true.” My stomach began to 
rebel vehemently 

** There was a peasant in the village of Fouly, named Guillaume 


Mona 
morsel on your plate there, 


That bear, of whom nothing is now left except that little 
used to come every night to steal his 
pears. Unluckily, he used always to choose the best tree in the 
garden. Who would suppose those brutes had as much sense as 


Christians! Guillaume thought it was the boys that did the mis- 


chief; so he took his rifle and loaded it with coarse salt, and went 
out to watch. About eleven o’clock he heard a roaring on the 
In ten minutes he heard it agam, and so near him, that 
} 


house ; so he 


mountain 
he concluded he would not have time to reach the 
threw himself flat on the ground, only hoping that the bear had come 
for his pears, and not for him. In a moment the beast was in the 
garden, and made straight for the pear-tree, passing within ten 
vards of where he lay. The branches cracked under his weight, and 
he devoured the fruit at a rate which would make it useless for him 
to repeat his visits often. When he was satisfied he got down and 
walked away quietly, close by our hunter, whose charge of coarse 
salt wasn’t likely todo much good. All this took about an hour, 
and no doubt the time seemed shorter to the bear than it did to the 
man 

Guillaume was a brave fellow, and said to himself, “ Very well, 
I shall be ready for you next time The next morning, one of his 
neighbours, passing by, found him busied in cutting up the teeth of 
he asked 


a pitchfork into slugs. ‘* What are you doing ther 


him. ‘ Oh, only amusing myself,” was the answer 

Francois, his neighbour, understood what it meant pretty well ; 
so, after handling them awhile, he said, “*Come now, Guillaume, 
be frank: these slugs are meant for something that’s got a tougher 
skin than a chamois.” 

* Maybe so,” 


“Let us hunt the bear together—two are better than one 


was all the answer 


“ That depends,” said Guillaume, and kept sawing away 

* Look !"" said Francois; * you shall have the skin to yourself, 
and will only share the bounty and the carcass.” 

“I'd rather have all.” And Guillaume poured out a double 
charge of powder 

**So you're going to take your musket *” 

‘Three slugs will kill surer than a rifle-ball.” 


” 


*“ When do you start? 


* You shall know to-morrow 
“Once for all, wait you!” 

“ No.” 

* Then I'll look out for the track myself.” 

“ As you please.” 

In the evening Francois came that way again, and told his neigh- 
bour he had found the bear's trail for himself, and again proposed 
to make a partnership of it; but he would hear to nothing. At 
half-past ten, Guillaume took his musket, put under his arma large 
brown linen bag, and went out 

As for Francois, he had in fact found the bear's trail, and tracked 
it as far as Guillaume’s garden. Jn this he had no right to post him- 
self; so he chose a place to watch, about half-way between the 
pine-woods on the mountain and the garden. As it was a clear | 
night, he could see Guillaume come out of his house. He went as 
far as the foot of a large rock which had rolled down from the moun- | 
tain, not twenty yards from the pear-tree. Here he stopped, un- 


In the first course were four || rolled the bag and crept into it, leaving only his head and arms free, || — 


so motionless, and so near the rock in colour, that Francois could | 


not distinguish where he was. In a little while the bear made his 
appearance, but he had probably smelt his second antagonist : $0 
that, mstead of taking his old track, he made a circle, which brough, 
him out of Francois’s reach, but withm ten paces of his ne ishhes . 
Guillaume did not stir; he was to windward of the bear, and , n 


suspected But just as the beast raised his fore-paws to climb th. 


Qo 


tree and exposed his breast, a flash of fire was seen, and the wh 


valley resounded with the explosion. The bear retreated. mortal], 
wounded, and passed close by Guillaume, who was hidden by : 

bag. Francois looked on, pale and trembling, brave fellow as jy: 
was. Ile owned to me, that he had rather have been in his bed t 
on the mountain that night. And, to make it worse, he saw thy 
wounded animal coming straight towards him. He had only tin, 
to cross himself and feel if his rifle was cocked ; the bear was clos 
on him, roaring with pain and rage. All at once it stopped, snuffed 
up the wind from the village, gave a furious roar, and sprung into 
the garden. ‘* Take care, Guillaume, take care!” screamed Fray 
cois, hurrying in chase of the bear, and forgetting every thing exce 

his comrade’s danger ; for it was plain to him, that unless Guillaume 
had had time to reload, he was gone: the bear had smelled hj, 

The next minute he heard a cry—one single, terrible ery—and 
then everything was still. As he drew near, he could see the laror 
beast moving about in the shade, trampling Guillaume’s body under 
foot and tearing it in pieces. ‘The animal was so intent on its prey. 
that it did not notice him. He did not dare to fire, for fear of hitting 


his friend. He flung a stone at the bear. The animal turned 1 


it was so near him that it rose on its hind-paws 


face its new enemy: 
to crush him. Francois could feel its heart pressing against the 
muzzle of his rifle. He pulled the trigger, almost mechanica 
and the bear rolled over and over: the ball had fractured the sping 
Francois hurried to look for his friend—but life was extinct.* |) 

few moments some of the neighbours came up with their rifles 
having heard the cries and the firing. Guillaume’s wife came a 


with them. It wasa horrible scene. A subscription was got 
for her in the vallies here, which produced seven hundred francs 
Francois sold the bear and his skin for her benefit, and gave her 
the bounty. All the innkeepers have opened subscription lists, and 
if monsieur—” 
** Most surely '” was all I could sav 
I had just subscribed, when a stout mountaineer entered, w 
He wanted to know how 


was to be my guide to Chamouni. 


meant to travel, and at what hour. My answer was brief, and t 
the purpose 


—aAt five o’clock—on foot 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


LAUGHING, 


In the first place , there is the langh—the plain, simple » natur 


obvious laugh: everybody understands that. It is unstudied, 


laboured, instinctive ; * The soul of Pleasure, and the child oi 


Mirth.” 


distinctions. It is not a thing to be acquired by labour, or improve: 


It has nothing to do with scientific niceties, or artific 


upon by art; but, like those other grand primary principles of ¢ 


it *“*comes by nature 





ire, reading and writing, 


nat 


Its motives (which are doubtful) are nobody's business; 
must be disregarded 
Its ob) 


1. Nicholas Nickleby, illustrated by Cruikshanks; or Crummles 


cts (which are palpable) are various ; and shall be spe 





personate d by Mitchell 

2. The modern puppy-dandy, with a piece of bearskin glued ¢ 
his upper lip, and a mass of soaped hair trailed over his ears 

3. Anybody (and particularly this dandy) chasing his hat 
gale ; slippmg up and falling down on a scrap of orange-pec 


rolling in the gutter, before the irresistible charge of a frightened 


Then, there is 


HORSE-LaUGH.—Horses do not eat 


THe horse-radish ; and 
chestnut-horse is, moreover, quite a different thing from a hors« 
chestnut 

Now, inasmuch as horses do not laugh, the word horse, as her 
brought to bear, has no reference whatever to four legs and a tail ; 
but is used merely to convey an idea of the tremendous force of t! 
laugh; precisely as they describe the strength of a steam-engine, bv 
enumerating a number of these animals—* forty-horse power,” for 
instance. The idea conveyed, is about as definite, and about as wel! 
understood by people in general, in the one case as in the other 

In order to achieve this species of laugh, the mouth 1s opened to 
its fullest extent, causing the aperture, as nearly aspossible, to re- 
semble in shape the letter O. The head 1s thrown back, in such a 
manner as to make the direct line of vision form an angle of about 
forty-five degrees with the horizon; and the laugh is then thrown 
out, in a rapid series of explosions, like the quick following and 
mingling reports of a man-of-war's broadside. There is none of 
that crushed pumpkin sort of sound, which sometimes accompanies 


the ordinary laugh: the tone 1s clear and sonorous—a blending of 


cha ' 


the pure, unsophisticated “ha! ha! ha!” and “ho! ho! ho!"—a 
something between a shout and a roar 
The exciting cause of the horse-laugh should always be fully ade- 
quate to the effect—such a cause as might be supposed capable ot 
exciting the risibilities of the sagacious quadruped whose name it 
| bears, were he possessed of the requisite cachinatory organs : a man 
| falls down and treads on his nose—or an elephant “ books his own 


| trunk” in a stage-office. 


* The horrible circumstances of this poor man’s fate are not exaggerated. 
| I heard the story from a dozen different persons. 
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_— 
Tne HAL¥-LavGH.—A greater contrast cannot well exist, than 
hetween this, and the quadrupedal convulsion just described. Its 


whole system of production is different. It bears the same relative 


nosition to a whole laugh, that a whisper does to an audible tone. 

In uttering it, the mouth is opened but very slightly, unless the 
eachinator has very handsome teeth ; in which case, the jaws are 
cometimes made to imitate the quick “open and shut pan’ move- 


nt of a queen’s-arm firelock. It is sometimes also rendered 


kingly effective, by holding the head a little upon one side, and 


rtially closing the left eye, after the similitude of a chicken look- 


x into a corn-basket 
The half-laugh, isto be viewed in the same light as half a pair of 


not at all calculated to act as the substitute for a whole 


tongs ; 


- and ** of no use to any one but the owner Brought into re- 


sition, When your sweetheart’s father utters a bad joke, and you, 
wo please the old gentleman, do your best to giggle thereat ; or, 


vhen trving to say a good thing and missing it, you wish to cover 


wr retreat and hide your discomfiture, by appearing hugely 


elighted yourself 

THE LAUGH OUT OF THE CORNER OF A MAN’s MouTH.—In perform- 
+ this, the mouth is most pertinaciously closed, with the excep- 
m of its dexter extremity, which is twisted up, and turned over 


coward the nose, like a little dog's tail, leaving an aperture about 
' 


capacious enough to admit a swan’s quill ; from which aperture Is 


tted the laugh, accompanied with that sort of whistling sound 


em 

sade by an impatient north-wester in navigating the intricacies of 
»kev-hole. It involves a considerable convulsive action of the 
ngs and shoulders, and is most thoroughly involuntary 


h, when he 





4 man laughs out of the corner of his moi is anxious 
‘to laugh, and yet d or wishes to conceal the fact that he 


“es sO: 
friend succeeds in look ng 
treads on a dog's tail in« 


a pew-door gives way, and precipitates his 


«laughing at all: as when his intimate 





particularly like a fool ; or some onc hurch : 
xeighbour into the 
middle of the aisle 





THE LAUGH OUT OF THE OTHER cogNneER.—In this, as in the last de- 
scribed, the mouth is closed, with the exception of its extremity 


first-named is the 
' Tt as 


gle of the vocal oritice which ts acted upon ; 


wit it is now the other extremity. The right cor- 


er—this most emphatically the wrong one now the left 
but, mstead of being 


wously twisted up and turned over, it is, in most lachrvmose style, 
wn down and doubled under. This point of variance, is 


-}tous illustration of the not-generally-to-be-comprehende 





ence between up and down. ‘The tone emitted, is not verv different 


m the other; but the symptoms vary materially There is no 


ent action of the h 


} 


shaking of the shoulders, and very little vi 





und, in addition, its production requires a very decided effort, and 


s therefore, with much plausibility, considered to be anything but 


voluntary 


Used. when a man wishes to laugh, and cannot bring it about 


trempting, for instance, to conc hagrin at having most 


rregiously made an ass of Aimse/f; or when the cur’s tail, above 


led to, is trodden upon in Ais own pew, and in his endeavour to 


ape being bitten, he executes the unwilling somerset over the 


¥-door, in his own person He pe ks himself up from this catas- 


he, amid the suppressed mirth of a congregation laughing out 





the corners of their mourns ; and as he sneaks back to his place, 
sughs out ot the other corner 
THe LAUGH IN THE sLEEVE—is a different affair altogether— 


i horse of another colour.” The knowledge of its existence, is 


verally confined to the imdividual indulging nu, and its effects are 
ilt a matter to describe 


You have 


lecided suspicion of the rat's existence and pr ximity, but vou 


apparent It would therefore be as diffi« 


nutely, as the size, age or colour of a rat in the wall 


** personal appearance,” nor its present 


Nay 


4 MOUSE 


particularize neither its 
‘cupation, ** but by guess.” for anv assurance vou have to 


the contrary, your raf mav be 





It is taken internally, like a glass of br y and water in a cor- 


and is a selfish sort of affair altogether. It mdicates a high 
egree of self-complacency, at d is indulged in by a sharper when 
has swindled a greenborn ; by a Yankee, who has just disposed 


fa load of wooden nutmegs ; 


or by an inveterate quiz, when he has 
ist, decidedly, thoroughly, and irretrievably * sold vou into Egypt.” 
Tut Grin—don't amount to much 
As for the sm:/es—such as the contemptuous smile—the compla- 
ent smile—the approving smile —the encouraging smile—the tri- 
unphant smile—the smile of derision—the smile of superioritv— 
the smile for a man—the smile with a man—the smile ata man, ete 
tc —why. why —“the least said is soonest mended.” KIX 
AN oriGivat me4.—A line frequently quoted by writers and 
talkers of all calibre, and yet which it would probably puzzle most 
f them to find in the modern poets, occurs in the works of Sir W 
Jones, and is considered to be strictly that rara aris in literature 
—an original dea 
Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents flow with artless ease 
Like orient pearls at random strung ; 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels sav, 
But oh, far sweeter if they please 
The nymph for whom these notes are sung 





BEAUTY. 


Stars fall to fetch fresh light from her rich eyes, 
Her bright brow drives the sun to clouds beneath, 

Her hairs reflex with red streaks paint the skies, 
Sweet morn and evening dew falls from her breath 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES 





EATING OPIUM, 
Tue following article of thrilling interest in relation to 
eaters will be generally read at this time, when war act 


ists between England and the Celestial Em Ire on the subject 


opium ; and we are quite sure, alter our re aders have perused th 


article, that they will applaud the Chinese for their efforts to des 





troy this destructive preparation. It is really a tale of 


we hope that after reading it, if any lady should imdulge in th 


shocking practice, she will have resolution enough to cast 





the vile drug, and resist for ever its pernicious influence 


ROYAL MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY 


The first general meeting of the twentieth session of the Reval 


Medico-Botanical held 


Sackville-street, the Right Hon. Earl Stanhope, president, in tl 


Society was last 


might at the rooms 








chair. Several valuable presents were annot , and some new 
members admitted 

Dr Sigmond delivered a lecture on opium, a subject, he said 
Vast Importance to the commerce ot the co mtrv, to a preat nati 
mm the eastern world, and indeed to mankiwd at large The poppy 
(he said) is mdigenous and grows spontaneously im a large tract 





Asia : Mesa Hisea 








but there a tarm, the Afiourt where 
cultivated w great care At particular seasons of the year ines 
sions are made, and the opium is collected with the k 


plut 





























thrown into gourds or basins, where it undergoes fermer 
process which 1s not absolutely necessary, but it is considered im 
portant, and 1s produced by the saliva of labourers being « 
upon it Dese tions at length of this Ss Manageme i 
growth, with other par bee by rece brene 
r—Texier; but his accounts furnish very inf 
mation than was furnished to the world many vear o bv S 
John Chardin, an I lish traveller I} the chew 
swallowing of o m are known to have been practised n v « 
turies ago, tus only since the vear 1716 that we have be« 
acq uinted wit © marve s stores which hav et repeate 
ott extraord rv exciteme } luces ¥ < nex ome 
tota ferent n that caused by V us ‘ 
Free use vine and s s is followed by a he ee ol 
thon but se ol { by caimmess and escener 1 
Is no lerocity or violence, like that which succeeds the « \ ‘ 
brandy to excess ; nor anv of that alec le dejyect w! 1isy 
“ed by whiskey and It is, wever, sucece a s 
or re-action, which develops itse mbecil a “ 
nd a re nance to ali the ore Vv or i! : { Ag 
of opium ts a med nald mse but the o m-eater ts t 
his quantity until twot mndred or three hundred erains are swallows 
daily The author of the Confessions of an O m-¢ dmitte 
that he had taken three hundred and twenty grains a time A 
the o m shops it Constant le the d ~ i stere 
rolled up by the marchand, w knows his customers so we 
he can varv the size of the mill to meet the respective " « 
The * patient” reclines on a sofa, takes a iss of water to wa 


down the pill, and in a few moments 




















chimerical scenes to which they are accustomed ensue. Sometm 
the person makes his way home, assuming various grotesque a 
tudes, being followed by shouts of d n by a »of bovs 

he recites elegant passages of poetry, and gene mes very 
cK rent In fact, the use of ommum 1s said to be so pir ae 
some of our own public orators have had rece set ts use The 
excitement having subsided, a stupor, or sopor, which lasts al 

‘ t hours, comes on, which ts attends vy a gnawing of the 
st¢ ‘ but e ot t nausea ¢ st t } ‘ {fv 

wr aleohohe drinks he mtoxication of this « esa 

ter listless ss and dislike to everyt r ar ma the vii 
who cannot be happy or easy until he returns to the poison a 

At length the appetite for food is destroyed, the mind beco su 
cal le of purs yg y study, the r \ s sys s e our 
hinged, there ts a sort of deliromm tremens, t muscies come 
indolent and flaccid, and almost incapable of obeving volit t 
hody becomes deformed, the chest crows out, the mbes are er ed, 
one shoulder ts higher than the other, the vertebra are displaced 
and sunken, the head falls on one side, and all kinds of horrible 





contortions and distortions take place, until death puts an end t 








the miserable existence of the opirum-eater Dr. Siemond th 

proceeded tu deseribe the pract ce of opium-smok ng among the 
Chimese, observ inhalation the qualities of anv substance 
ire more rapidly and effectually infused © the svstem than by 
anv other mode The attempts which had been made to cure dis- 
eases of the lungs by inhalation had failed, however. and General 





introd ced the emokir 
d died 


died 


Gent, 
asthma, fell a victim to 


who stramor m tor 


is nostrum, ar within twenty-four 


hours after trving 1t. The Chinese, when he smokes opium. lies 
upon a couch with his head elevated, and from a long + . inte 


the bowl of which has been placed some of the drog, macerated 


and prepared for the purpose, he takes only one whiff, : 
the smoke for a time; then, with a skill, 
suffers the smoke to ¢ scape 


secondary effects upon the ¢ 


of which he is proud, he 


from his nostrils, ears, and eves 
hina-man are very 


h no deli 


extraordinary, but 
t htful consequences to the 


opium-smoking ts attended wi 


natives of southern climes. The Chinese opium-smoker. on whose 


love of written, becomes decrepit 
but 
results of 


countenance the opium is 


early hfe, his skin appears like parchment, and if twenty-five 
years old, looks full twice that age, and all the 
eating become hrs lot The Chmese auth 
edly forbidden the of this 


tomed to it as being “ totally unable to live withont it : thev cannot 


nities, w o have repeat 


use poison, de scribe those once accus 


be prevailed upon by anv means to relinquish it ; their faces become 
lders 





sharp as sparrows, and their heads sunk between their shor 
the poison falls into their innermost vitals, physic cannot cure them, 
and repe ntance comes too late Gutzlaff, Mr FE . and every 
other traveller who has witnessed the effects of the use of opium. 
Dr. S gmond rem 1 


rked, 
ained from this drug, when me 








have made similar statements 
that morphia, 
applied, and under proper direction, might be made to produce 





which is o 


beneficial effects, not upon the lungs, but upon the nervous system, 


in certain states and stages of disease. He mentioned that the 


digestion would become so deadened by the use of opium that the 
stomach could take substances which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would destroy life 
sive sublimate eater, in Constantinop!e, who went into a chymist's 


There was a man named Solyman, the corro- 


oplum 


ally ex 


Irom her 





shop, and took a large quantity of that substance, which he washed 


down with a glass of water, and went away The apothecary 





feating that he should be panished for poisoning a irk, shut up 
shop and decamped ; but, after some days, he g nothing further 
of the matter, he returned ; and so did his customer the next day 


! repeated his dose of corrosive sublimate, without wmyury ; such 


e of inaction to which his 


am 


Was the stat stomach had been reduced 




















by the use of opium Dr Sigmond having recited some more ol 
s the effects of the dr is des ed by M. De Quincey, im bis 
| fessions,”’ concluded by reterrmg to the edicts which bad 
been issued by the Chinese vornment for many vears past ainst 
the re ott ind observed, that t i at the mectmges ot the 
Medico-Botame Society it was? to be expected that politica 
feelings would be at all mdulged m, vet it must be admitted that 
no government, having the weltare of a nation at he ld w 
ness the | ess of such a cde ralizing practice withowt making 
efforts to « cK it, d he dul not x necif wror l ~ ‘ 
thatif opium-smok umong the ¢ ese were cont ed, there 
could be little doubt that ¢ 1 Ww lf become an omect of cor 
tempt and pitv to the crv Zed work 
Earl Stanhope presented the first numb of Miss Burnett's / 
sfrations of Uset llanis to the sociwty, d expressed hime 
ilv gratified with the lecture The debilitating dl enervatmng 
eflects of m were ‘ t it appe ad when a military «ape 
ait was out to be sent by the emperour of China, no less 
than four thousand men from the immediate viemity of Cantor 
were ol ed to return to their homes, having been rendered utterly 
unfit f service by the t of opom. It was not to be wondered at 
t 1 eoVeTe nw ‘ ched wit mcessant anrtety care tor 
the we ¢ of vards of three hundred nm . subjects should 
pre t, under atricte ye ies, the mmportation of a dr oO 
detrimental lt des etive ke of mind and body mong a people 
the most er ‘ d lusty t eve existed 
either ent « ’ cert mes (Am ee ) 
The were sev ‘ ens of «¢ m spreed on the table 
l Eyry lurkey ul also some poppies grown bv 
Dr S nond at M 1 which, he saul, he had extracted 
‘ tos ‘ t Phe specu s did not pre 
‘ ‘ vce t : . ca ‘ ec. t ‘ the 
trarv ve every pers crowded i head-ac! 
EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
au™ " 
Tue Dee or Bassan Hi ‘ He Mouare duke of Ba 








1763 Hle was ally te f ‘ v,t eure tances 
ol ‘ ! to dev ‘ I Like 
s v« ‘ ew I’ ‘ ete ! om 
t s ' dv ty ‘ enced the | 
( ‘ ‘ erto Ws Par 7 
v Regist W“ ‘ tte >) r« tw “ con tine 
= ‘ t ‘ t ] ! r ! ! ! ' v ve rT 
‘ t I 4 M. Maret “ 
‘ shed far his ex ! devotu nad he 
ra y rose o¢ one I tie « err commenced u 
1792, at is Secretary of ba , « afterward 
epresented the | ent st of the European courts 
In 1799 Was ee y ‘ © the sulate t 
sue ( v« i i Isil vas cr ed duke 
of Bassano, and succeeded Cha y 00 minister fer fevcian 
la ~ l t \ t l t er ‘ i ! ‘ x 
clan Ist ed the M “ we have enu lt 
st s 4 ‘ t r ‘ ery the fir 
ISSO \ at« ‘ in i " rv, na 
“ zZies Nu Kind W i ‘ ow Lmav in ‘ ! 
sic V c ¢ ' ‘ ‘ ' ter of ite Maret 
1m ee le ‘ © empe Ahom he served with 
energy f ' ‘ d over the held 
of Wa ’ | i e he narrowly eseaped cay 
ture V t j A! © Vear mishment. | 
received yx s O¢ * & native « ancl bee 
resided on his ¢ ‘ B te dhor=pek Parts, until 
his death, whe h the te of J @, last vear 
Winturor Mackwortu Praro I xdmired poet died on the 
fifteenth « Vv ias nthe t ty -seve hh vear « ! wre ‘ ! 
the full mend ol s re tution While a fellow of Trnity 
Collece, Cambr rc, he was the st famous person 4s that unives 
sit\ lle ca ‘ away a unprecedcnted 1 nber of prizes 
t ( y | (rreek 1 Latin ode nd ¢ ims, and Engl 
poems Ot the ter were s Aus 1 Ihe Ascent of ] ah 
ind Athens,” n er ¢ whe have been re-] ished im this 
country By these, and his contributions to the New Monthly 
Ma zine, Sole iteen Vears » Which are uneg led om the 
language, for plavyiul kumour and easy versification, he wrote his 
nat , rthe standard poets of Er I The readers of the New 
York Mirror w vember readmy in its pages * Lillian.” “ The 
Faney Ball,” “School and Schoolfellow * The Vicar,” “* The 


The Letter of Advice,” 


and 


Evervday Character,” * and others from 


the same pen, and of the ime sportive brilliant character 


Praed was recently high steward of the university at Cambridge 
lor a vear before his death he had been im parliament, where he 
had the re putation of being * one of the useful members" —as dis- 
tinguished, we suppose, from the majority No collected edition 
of his writings has ever come under our notice, and we presume 


hat none has been published. His * Lillian” is well known in this 
country, as the most purely imagimative poem ever written, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Drake's “ Culprit Fav," wiuch is of 


about the same length and construction 
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Tue Baron pt Prony.—One of the most distinguished mathe- | 
maticians of modern times was the Baron de Prony, peer of France, 
who died at Paris on the twenty-ninth day of last July. At the age 
of twenty-one he was admitted into the Ecole des Ponts et Chaus- 
sées, and soon distinguished himself by his successful application to | 


THE FINE ARTS. 


} 
|= — 
! 
| 
} 


THE PENCIL. 





Svutty’s great picture of ‘“‘ Washington crossing the Delaware,” 


the severe mathematical pursuits of that establishment. In 1792 |! has been on exhibition for several davs. It has elicited warm ad- 
he was charged by the government with the drawing up of the Ca- 
dastre, or great territorial and numerical survey of France. Sub- 


sequently he was instructed by the government to calculate a set of 


| miration from the critics, and is undoubtedly a master-work of art 
The estimation in which Sully is held by the public, has recently 
been heightened by his beautiful portrait of the Queen of England, 


] } 


tables, on the centessimal scale, and charged to take care that, || and is clearly manifested by the number of persons who visit Wash- 


‘while they should be as correct as possible, he should make them | jngton crossing the Delaware. Such a man is always gaining fresh 
the greatest and most imposing monument of calculation that had 


He completed the gigan- 


laurels. Long may he wear them! 





ever been executed or even thought of.” 


tic task in about three years, and the immense work, forming seven- ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF THE LATE MR. JARVIS 





teen imperial folio volumes of manuscript, was to have been printed || At one period of his life Mr. Jarvis travelled westward ; and 


by the government, but for some reason remains now in the library |} according to his own narration, stopped of a night at a log-house, 
of the observatory at Paris. The baron was highly esteemed by | where he was, as is usual, hospitably entertained. While resting 


Napoleon, who offered him a place in the scientific corps of the that an- 


himself from the fatigues of the day, in an apartmen 


Egyptian expedition, which he declined ; swered the double purpose of kitchen and drawing-room, a pig 


Rev. Dr Allison, 
died in Edinburgh, Scotland, on the seventh day of August last, in 


made his appearance. Jarvis watched his movements. The ani- 


:on.—Archibal ee eis 
Atison.—Archibald LL.D. D.D. F R.S. Cte. ||! mal was evidently on a predatory excursion, and as if in vindica- 


tion of the largest liberty theory, insinuated his snout up to the 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. He was the author of many 


a }eyes ina jar of batter which had been prepared to supply cakes 
works of a theological character, and of ** An Essay on the Nature 


for the morrow’'s breakfast At this sti hostess came in 





» . le T te . 74 ‘yvtone , . . . 
and Principles of ‘Taste,”’ which has been extensively popular Seeing the whole head of the pig recking in batter, and being withal 
? Re 7 = unwilling to lose so considerable a portion of the prospective feast, 
Epear Taytor.—This eminent lawyer and general writer died ‘ ; 
, she caught his swineship, drew him up to the jar, and performed 

in London on the nineteenth day of August. Besides a great num- , ° ; 
as an operation which Jarvis explained much better with his forefin- 

ber of legal and theological works, he wrote much in the literary 


ger, than I can possibly describe with the pen. In the morning the 


journals, a volume of poems, and translated several popular works oo le . 
painter was a philosopher; he declared warm cakes to be a very 





rs hol t 

, _ unwholesome sort of food 

M. Lavont.—This celebrated violinist was a native of Thoulouse, |; st S ; 

Ss Alenia rhe notorious Tom Paine was for some time a sojourner at Mr 
e distingurshec 


where his father was an emininent advocate. 


Jarvis’s house 
himself by his musical talents at a very early age; and, after a 


Though a philosopher and a poet, (his muse de- 
’ ‘ serves a tribute,) Mr. Paine was remarkably careless of his per- 
course of study, he became one of the greatest periormers of the : 

breakfast-table one morning, 


smutted, and his 


sonal appearance. He came to the 


The veteran Berton gave him instructions m composition, 


he art which are 


age , ' . 
‘ . . - probably after an uproarious night, with his face 
and Garat in vocal music—two branches of too ; 

hair astray. Jarvis immediately bethought himself of a remedy 


little attended to by instrumental performers, but which give those d 
2 He arose from the table, strode to the bell, and pulled it in seem- 
who do attend to them a very decided advantage over those who do 





ing fury. A shining Ethiop answered the summons. ‘Tom, you 


Lafont, notwithstanding his advanced age, continued to per- 


not A . ” = 
; : , || raseal,” thundered the master of the house, “‘ why haven't you ear- 
form with al! the vigour and enthusiasm of youth, and, during the : = : ; , 
: . : ried water to Mr. Paine’s room this morning Go, do it at once 
early part of last year, gave a public concert in Paris, which he jocu- || ‘ ote 
, ‘ : Is there no end to your negligence Tom would have asserted 

larly called his dast, little dreaming how truly he spoke. He com- || ; , “pee 
| his innocence ; he would have declared that he had performed his 
posed a great quantity of music for his instrument, consisting of : : 
° : | task with fidelity; he would even have appealed to Mr. Paine him- 

concertos, airs with variations, and duets for the violin and piano : : . 
: | self; but his master exclaimed with fearful energy, “Not a word, 


Mind me 


The effect of the hint was astonisiuing ; 


These compositions are admirable. He died on the twenty-third of 


. Tom! Not a word, I say! at once '’ The boy hastily 
August, by a fall from a diligence, while travelling near Bagnares. || : 
: || retreated but the reform 
‘ Th , Hl itindue yn ) s acted hie } = aia 
Matuew Carery.—The name of this veteran author and pub- it induced, only temporary Jarvis enacted his part with the utmost 
. - Ries } Ns i Tae aaa a Si ee 
lisher has been for a long time familiar to almost every reader in || 8T@4Vity; but when afterwards he narra ed it, laughed prodigiously 
Ww Lew- s, he was prosec t frame l 
America. He was a native of Ireland, and came to this country When in New-Orleans, he was prosecuted by a frame-maker in 


immediately after the close of the revolution, and settled in Phila- Io meet the 


that city for assault and battery danger brought 


to Mr 


That gentleman aft« 


inclosing a bill for ser- 


J— 


against him, he wrote a note 


delphia, where, by the exercise of his abilities, and his persevering 


| vices rendered rwards called upon Mr. G——, 


industry, he in a short time acquired wealth and an enviable reputa- 


, ; 1] wh he nei } ieait ats < 
‘Though eminent as a writer, and well known for his partici |} W9° defended the suit, and inquired what Jarvis meant by saving, 
i] 

1} 


tion 


pation in almost every political discussion of the last half century, that he wanted the moncy to pay for painting a man’s nose too red 


Mr. Carey was most celebrated as a philanthropist. The streams A laugh was irresistible : he had given the man a bloody nose 


noid 


THE ROTUNDA. 


of private charity were continually flowimg from his hand, and his | 





| 

1} 

. | 

list of pensioners swelled to a number that was almost beyond the |} 
, | 
| 


means of individual bounty, yet none went empty away. ‘The cry The beautiful panorama of Jerusalem will continue open for a 


ger; and, as this ts the last opportunity that our citi- 


few days lor 





of the poor, the widow, and the orphan, was vever in vain at his | 


seeing it, we take occasion to call 


tion with that of Jerusalem until the arrival of the new panoramas, 


door. He regarded with deep interest the efforts of the young in!) zens will have of 


business, and never failed to lend his aid to those who asked his | 





tion to it hebes will also continue on exhibi- 





The panorama of 
advice, and apparently deserved his approval and assistance. He 


died on the sixteenth of September, in the eighty-tirst vear of his age, || which are shortly expected from Europe 


ved in falling from his carriage, a few days previous 





from injuries rece 
: i THE TABERNACLE. 


Joun Lanpver.—This gentleman was the brother and companion | 
S I 

of Richard Lander, the traveller in Africa. After sharing the 

perils and the honours of the tour to the sources of the Niger, and 


The directors of the New-York Sacred Music Society, after fre- 
juent post pone ments, have at last announced that the Oratorio of 
given on Tuesday eve ning next at the Tabernacle 


uence ot Mi 


David, bei g un- 


David will be 


ible . hn consegq 


witnessing, in a second expedition, the death of his brother, he |! i ‘ 
: Ihe delay, it is said, has been unavoid 


settled in the Great Metropolis, where he remained until his death, 
November 


} h of | T Comer, who is engaged to sustain the part of 
on the sixteenth of last he services rendered tol] _, . 
; able to leave Boston at an earlier date. As this Oratorio has a 


geographical science, by the Landers, are too recent to require a! : 
5S =e ready excited much interest in the community, the d rectors sta 
The British government having deter ; +} 


particular recapitulation 
that a still farther improvement im t } 


32 } } he arrangement and eflect of 
mined, in the year 1829, to send out an expedition to explore the ; . : ‘ 
: ‘ the choruses and instrumental department has been made, and the 

, T t 4 
course and termination of the Niger, Richard Lander volunteered * , . 
public may assured that no effort will be wanting to rer 


rest 


for the undertaking, accompanied by his brother John, who was alike 





the pe rformance wort iy of the Sx 





influenced by a laudable desire of assisting his brother and visiting 


Africa published on their PUBLIC LECTURES. 


return in 1832, and re-published by the Harpers of thiseity. 'Thei 


The narrative of the expedition was 
r —— 


perilous adventures excited the deepest interest. The brothers Professor Bronson wil! deliver his recitations on Wednesday 





soon afterwards entered upon another expedition to the same evening next, at the Tabernack The qualifications of the pro 
quarter, the termination of which the elder brother, Richard, did | fessor are well known and appreciated by numerous admirers. His 
not survive. John fell a victim to a pulmonary complaint, engen- | biblical readings will be given* this evening, and there can be no 
dered by his labours in the promotion of science He left a family | doubt that these instructive and edifving yects will meet witha 
with nothing more than such temporary provision as his prudence | just proportion of public support 

may have secured out of his salary as a junior clerk in the Custom —_— 

House. This appointment was given to him by the earl of Ripon, CONCERTS, LECTURES, AND THEATRES.—How very changeable 
as a reward for the successtul termination of the African expedition, iS fshion ' Once it was the rage to go to the theatre to sec 


in which that nobleman took a most patriotic interest. Though |! 2" opera, a comedy, a tragedy, or a farce Now it is fashion 
possess¢ d of considerable literary talent, John Lander wae unpre- able to go to concerts. No matter whether they have the very 
tending and inoffensive in demeanour same vocalists playing im opera at the Park, where they present 


the most attractive variety, still it is a concert, and the people 


\ 


Wit.tiusm H. Matruews.—This gentleman, whose letters from || must go, and throng the saloon, while the dress circle of the 





Africa have occasionally appeared in the London journals, was a theatre is allowed to remain unfilled and cheerless. Then there 


native of Baltimore, and he is supposed to have died in August | are lectures of every sort and condition, which all classés attend 
last, on the Great Desert, while attempting some new discoveries. || The Honourable Mr A 


and the Honourable Mr. B., and C. 


their atten- | 


1! 








Esquire, and D. Esquire, lecture on this, that, and t’other subject, 
at Clinton Hall and the Stuyvesant Institute, and each place 
is crowded with the admiring throng. No wonder the poor the- 
atres suffer in the struggle against fashion. This winter has had 


no parallel, no equal to the flood of lectures and lecturers, and |] 
have been encouraged. If this avalanche continues, we shal! have 


to turn the theatres into lecture-rooms, to be fashionable 





THE SALOON. 


While listening to the delightful music at Horn's concert. amide: 


nidst 


the two thousand gratified auditors, we were struck with the fact 


that the spacious saloon of the Chatham-street chapel, which has. 
as it were, been hermetically sealed for several years, was now { 


to overflowing. This was the result of an array of brilliant talen: 


consisting of Mesdames Martyn and Horn, Misses Shirreff 
Poole, and of Messrs. Wilson, Manvers, Martyn and Guibelei. 


bel who 
united to pay a tribute of respect to the genius of a man who 
has few equals in Europe, and no superiours anywhere. No other 
place could have accommodated > crowd It also occurred to p< 





how important it is to have a musical saloon built in this ej 
sufficient dimensions, and with proper appointments, to meet t 


wants of the community. It seems to us that an edifice 


Of this de 
scripuion would be as productive as it would undoubtedly be us 


THE PIANO. 


There is no resist ig the importunities of our mus eal re on 


The e€ xquisite mie lody 





on our k 





page (which appeared in a jor 


mer number, now entirely out of print) has been fre que ntly inquire j 
iced to give 


for, and we are ind it again In consequence of sti|! fj 





ng it as popular as ever, and in universal demand We « t 
like to reput lish anv song—howeve r be 1utiful— and, mn mine ase 
out of ten, where the request is made, it is impracticable Int 
prese nt instance, however, we know that we grattly many, and w 


promise to present those who would preter an entire lv new piece 
to all 


itiful song, from the pen of Park Benjamin, was 


a musical gem next week that will be acceptable 
The following bea 
written for Mr. Russell, by 


whom it was adapted to musi 


The dec p an 


sung with much applause at his recent conce rts 


ponde rous voice ol! 
Nigh to a grave, that was newly made, 
Leaned a sexton old on his earth-worn spade 
His work was done, and he paused to wait 
The funeral tr 
A relic of by-gone 
And his locks were 
And these 


ad | gather 


the vocalist unparts te ita remarkable € tlect 


iin through th p 
gh e€ ope 


days Was he, 


nh gate 





is the foamy sea— 


words came from his lips so thin 


vhite 


them in! I gather them in 


**] eather them in! for, man and boy, 


ifter year of grief and joy 


muilded the houses that he around 
every nook of this burial ground 

r and daughter, father and son, 

to mv s »| tt de .» OnE vy one _ 


ome they kir 
mi 


gather them in 


‘ome they strangers or ¢ 





ver them in! I 
“Many are 
} } 


IT am king of the dead 


l I m alone! 


with me, but st 


ind | make my throne 


On a monument slab of marble cold, 

And mv seeptre ot ruie Is the spade I hold 
Come they froin cottage or come thev from hall 
Mankind are Vv t | all, all! 

Let them loiter 1 prie e or toufully spin— 
I gather them “ie ther them in!”’ 

“7 gather them in—and their final rest, 

Is here, down here in the Earth’s dark breast” 
And the sexton ceased—for the funeral train 
Wound mutely over that solemn plain 

And I sa d to mv heart—when time 1s told 

A mightier voice than that sexton’s old 

Will seund o'er the last trump’s dreadful din— 
al gather emin! | gather them in 


THE OPERA. 














Miss Shurr t¥—the cracelul, the versatile, the ever-we e Mis 
Shirrefl—and Mr. Wils ym we are alwavs glad to s \ 
make their first appearance at the Park, on Mondav evening 
new opera of the Pes t. If these fine vocalists, assiste 
deservedly popular Guil fail to attract, we all rea £ 
suspect that the t town of the ks having locke 

It money and | r nu Vv « ess s sem 
t reaity As the , i S neve t een pe r 
this country. it : , bane nasa eatrical re r 

ut what we know t it \ j ] I 

1 is a comic thre acts 
Ne v iB Hark , Sic vA 
t English stage by Wilson The first act discovers ¢ 
\ 1 (Wilson) as a gav Pos n. Bou (Gail }as the Biack 
s 10 ev 1 Mardeline Miss S iT) as the kee 
‘ a Small tave the cham! l (R noes.) Mare s 
( ri i s to seek 8 erst gram era Atte i ~ 
) vears ( d ¢ ri ces with the Blacks 1¢ 
\ ‘ 1 the Postilion, as St. Phar, t st bass and tenor 

o i Madeline s bee left a vy r c cs 5 
P tn search of her husband, ¢ ip , who s deserte r 
ind \ m she married as St P ‘ but k own to m—ut 

rries her again as Madame de la Tour. In the third act Madame 
de la Tour addresses him as Madeline ; and it coming to the ears of 


he Mara Phar has married two wives, he is cor demues 


s that St 





to death; but, on the point of being conducted to execution, Madame 


d 





e la Tour proves him innocent, as he had only one wife 
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cael — — 
ect, LITERARY NOTICES. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. }| all displays of mere regal pomp and magnificence. Especially does 
lace ay - . + Clementine is in the wrong, and we are sorry to admit that any lady is it so among the younger and fairer portion of our community; a 
The Young Lady’s Friend. By Mrs. John Farrar. New-York: S. and W SB, ne we ere sorry ¢ y lady ts in the pigs sd i : nag 
the- Wood. New edition. wrong. She stands up for bonnets in the theatre, on the ground that to enjoy | WC'l it May interes en is unmpossible to tell how soon they 
a piay there should be no formality, nc etiquette of dress, no stiffness, no loss || 1 be nilar tuat t 
shad = . throug! ral ed and ttn nul pinay q J nay similariy situated nselves 
1 ough several editions, and its popularity ; 
i ‘ Tus book has run thr 5 . 4 poy ¢ of tyme ; but that ladies should jump up from their tea and toast, throw on 
, y . F » } - r > } 
Gal increases with every impression It is from the pen of a sensible, their cardinals, tie on thetr bonnets, seize their muffs, and seat themselves A marnage broken of [ P s of Paris have been enter 
—_s well-bred lady, and should be universally read We make room thus attired, in the dress-circle, so called! Now, under favour, ladies go to tained by a mat il adve e, the hero of which is the only 
P at tre to see and he seen; itist lirancy of the audience sch st ; 
for an extract respecting evening parties : — abees rans Se One - wader ini son of one of our wealthies cers. The gentleman was to marrv 
. , } } shat vou fad tutes a great part of the attraction. In the opera in London, the ladies are 2 
! d art le pend ir | on what mu hne r r TT 

Your ¢ yovment of a party « pends 1 Pape mn : atttred in the mosi magnificent manner ; such a blaze of jewels, such eves, a, . s every , Was | ed The 

ther i ) hat v rry wit yu he Vain, the ambitious, , by r had nt , " 

there, than on wha you< ry Vv rye ‘ — - mr -_ ” such complexions, such splendour of dres lt is worth double the price of a 0 rm n Md s tin th “ 1 was extremecly rich, the 

i Bes i } ‘ ft t hent ro, id of disappoint- . 
i the desigt e will be full of anxic y W " vg " : os Pt » ticket, which ts @ guinea, to have the premilege of gazing at the galeryef diamonds ¢ e were W ve one ed thousand frances 
P ment when they re turn A short triu ill be followed by a beauty and fashion present Besides, what can be more unpleasant, for lies l . ae . c} , 
ou »? ification, and the selfishness of their aims defeats itself ond / ’ 4 therd , ’ N re ! cation of his bride, i 
deep mortificati , and t fiishn I 1eIr ict and gentlemen seated on the second and seat nt hat irs 
. If you go to see, and to hear, and to make the best of whatever and Acaring wntercepted by a chevaux de frieze of bonnets and hats and f wee « ’ ecis ot and finding no one in the 
nil le occurs, with a disposition to admur that is beautiful, and to svm- thers? No lady show ee d nthe th Th ’ ri ithe curtains. Pre 
lent pathize in the pleasures of others, vou can hardly fail to spend the wil) gotn public uldb i than for ther 1 7 s y wh t m, and all 

} time pleasantly. The less vou think of yourself and your claims to Di Ver informed t ¢ cann yt t talking at once. “ O ; n_ ch o honntifel corkeill: 

4 thon, the better If you are much attended to, receive it mod watermng-piace for the ensuing season We are apprehensive t allwi ' 
om ‘ : se is " “oe 
" ly. and consider it ppv accident : if vou are little noticed, it @ shy season, tn consequence of the scarcity of money, and the rude en , Ri 4 e will hay one 
wh 4 leisure in others. A woman of sound sense w ment of the times. Saratoga woys have fain sw t. Man t ‘ it to t i 8 ‘ t _ know what she told me 

st { ‘ Ss i ‘ ‘ i 
a os he elated bya d soe » the want of " nk ther ‘ must no matte ’ t ~ ‘ ¢ without the 

’ } P of nerve t ' s an t t 
LO us no vited to jon in e ‘ t = wr V | ver sand e« 
‘ an ‘ } r 
s s, sie W ide v hers ente oO« versat . . N ~ 1 
y I ’ fashion with proper ¢ It is near the a bes ’ ' i se 
th some agreea pers near her, or by studying some bust or 2 ’ , ‘ 
the with 3 ‘4 t - 3 I tractive R way, the only # ty e for re fort an ure atr ar i \ ‘ i ew 

-t . ) some 8s! cimen v art. W nthe } ict 1nOras cre 
nk cture, OF : ‘ see thing st ns: the Pat n tis? 1 Ml iv 7 s betwee salve 

sn » ple asure to be taken im at the eyes, b¥ a person who un 

° ! pit an Ler / they catte f fae ia i Ml ut ‘ 

derstands the art of seein urf.—We thank * A.M ter and the ure. We did not inte : vip ‘ of 
rhe popular belle, who Is the envy of her own sex nd aC . the Dun : Dut nt nahe o a Ware ‘ V ‘ So s ‘ y put the 
t ol 1 othe is her s ( s and s, and th s I . and we ; we a nd of \ { e ladies 
, ' . ' , 
it she pays very dearty for her popularity, w St the 1who ts welcome ¢ t 7 ‘ ege Hornpipe $ alled, has nothing to d , F ‘8 ‘ ved t expressed 
: yst attended to in crowded assembles, ts ttot K fers the with the University; dancing be the very last degree taken the ; 

a y hard lot. and that there is unmixed py ss ( a reigi more It ts, we weve. a sea phrase invented Tom D 1 f Pla Prod { \l ec sb tas rb ace 
red r belle She, alone, whose steady aim ts to grow bet m , gon Londen t the affar f Mr. Pra e of the Park . 4 edi is lore 
wiser every dav of her life, can look with « il eve on both ex- an American th, and not,as Victor sup] .@ Pren n. H . 

: ‘ ri ‘ uypaer 
mes If vour views are elevat , and your! os are en! a eve f Prev t 1 id as nin fon H ! 

d purified by communion with gifted spirits, and with the Father mows rope-dancer, pantom f and manager, and made Ais appearance tn : seemeed Phis idea of rave 
ast 7" ) ’ } - ’ ‘ . , . >? ’ ¢ ab 
spirits, you will look calmly on the gayest scenes of life; yo euly, as fart 1794, under S uta, maste ‘ ‘ out of t 

ll attach very little importance to the transient popularity of a i ' n eature, and he Ailied @ man tn veste . ‘ A Gnd » chin 
iw ll-room ; vour endeavour will be to bring home from every visit with small swords for some rudencss to he He had several cieyant and ta r . 
ece some new idea, some valuable imformat . or some useful experi wuss Caugace ani . Ul Ene pops men . 

, f Ha nd all the fan n wh t seve lin 
( e of lite Next to great beauty, Mt nners are the chiet exe 1 / ! \ 
_ ction In a party ,; these, combi ed with g l sens ind cultiva ( ‘ , 
of mind, genera pro ay g ly as much attention as - 
. t t I hk M d 
is good for her, and as much as she ought to ¢ xpect ; 
Live em ol . I erT-cdeocned | 
The Utility of Classical Studies, an Address. By N. C. Brooks, A. M ‘ od Ind [ \ ries eit 
This is the title of an address pr unced before the Philoma- ! Oh tly t wee ‘ The rey 
1 Society of Pennsylvania Co , at Gettysburg, Pennsylva- is written by M cil of | ‘ a vo addy 
i the anniversary, Fel rv the fourteenth, 1840 We have weet xtec “ ‘ ed ‘ t 
carefully perused this able and mteresting paper, and rose from our rose of May, at see t ‘ , t 
sk ind improved. It is no ordinary production ; but | Wadl-street.—Did you eversee a female m Wall-street, courteous | are in our poss \usic whe s came f 
, -= ‘ . . a t at ° y ° " ’ lood 
ne displaying the energy of talent, and the application of the | Teader—that is to say, in modern tin Phere was a time 1, To the 1 om 
> 1 . TT ! . . 
ar. Ana tive ex tion of its « cter will ¢ yurage | When it was the Broadway New-York en the olde es 3 
. he it « \ 
student i spur forward to stil greater exertions—to ’ ed the oidest mans es em | ‘ in Iw " ‘ 
i Ri ‘ . tow? a estas , omie fl ] 

ilv efforts—to grand and distin shed achievements It 7 es et € i vn, Was ¢ 1 quite So you'll pl to ‘ rch of wilt 

secic lore in ite nroner } ue te of 2 i ner when lots of red-co aur r the rev nary war, made their 

assic iOT in its proper li it, and biinisnea papel . 4 And t m . : : 

- ad-quarters tinkling ar, the \ 1 and utboy a the y i ne 
". certainty of I v AP » By Cha tin Thomps vere heard att tinthed \ roon d the miunuct de la cour I tl t \ ” eV t sh ‘ oF 
s sunced et att Ss y enns ( 
rg, Pe " nV ry, Fe y ] vere r that very street! Alas ' wha I t ! ‘ flown by their track, 
eenth time can ac¢ 1 ' W ( the ivi n i ux of th I'd t | . he DACK 

Ti } rod tor ’ he } test i. af PR od : 7 

lhis is the production of one of tl itest minds of I i davs Where is Sir Henrv Clinton, Mayor Andre, and, in later Here, Um k , ‘ thor ld be 

a, and is wor y " vel rned ition ¢ ( of the swee times. Was ton ind La avette VW treet t n sad no N tas . t bev } 

P ] , } P — " cer hy ses sd : 

est poets of the land, which Charles West ‘Thompson certainly ts “ bull nd “bear All was taste, wealth and fash Now ‘Tis a af ican eT oo 
1) , : — of rf ya 
. lis we .wW vi , and w le fa Did ou « } ‘ 
Roston Courier. fF ed by J lr. Buckinghan ates ) t prac 
} } ) you ever see a femak Wall-street, dear reader! a nwe ask , 
highly respectable jour has published sixteer rs, - ee My fav ‘ P ‘ k 
: TS , , , We saw one there, a few days ago—an 1 ladv nto the ; 
er the charge of J. T. Buckingham, Esq., one of the ablest Man! , | (Which, of my es, | look best m, I think, 
t anhattan [f K to get @ divice 1, In alarm, for tear that ¢ ber 
rs in the | d States; t same t ‘ ited the New- — : Tr 4 , gled dt 
Rl a tie Piet ; , fortune had been borro She came down the steps, looked s 
Galaxy, and in the columns<¢ lat sprightiv papercatered bs ‘ ‘ ! 
. . , ! ’ ' ’ ' ! | 
° : piciously to r i Pock¢ ‘ | 
so long for the ] tast Few men have as much ne |, Ps 
, of the street we ¢ , l fa fer t \ h I ve i shoe 
o ] " 
wtas Mr. Buck fewer s ! ‘ versatility « . 

ver, connected wi »m ( et I t 

tv towards his contemporaries. Mr. Buc m is anothe = Chat : I ’ 

ft : = f ? stock eal ! y off, an ize at the phenome i At nine with ¥ ©] Wer 

Stance o ne } er ois ea “ sla ras the higne 

. i . o'clock t street is deser ;: the eav ranite ¢ dings t Ww 14 ar ‘ - \ . 
walks of education are re ded Hrs versitv has been the : cher. . J iy, I I 
the l r cer K sh ws a s t street t wal Y The cas } clothes 
unirersity where t s ri ri s are read- mt text : 1 } l 4 
5 } e it s bo and ¢ ] rc! tur awake s the f — ' tof r ' . 
ks of the word of God Wi 1 that there were more scholar — , * ee ee / ; ‘ i I t ' of them in, 
} bos ¢ rtar of } nd whe at , listant . . 
{ ose naiis, who are wll r to jisten and be instructed To r = wae % P P ” . : . : ' And . . as 
. , — approac ol a lootster " , 
\ turn to Mr. Bucking i We regret to learn that all his talents, — Now under the nw my be ts get there 
industry, and courtesy have not been able to keep him from the Preva r tor f rsa rhe royal marriage has bec A bandbox ¢ l t 1 well anywher 
wvances of as alrenum, which, parucularly in these times, Is so for the last fort t, and stall « nues to be, a prevailing topic of Tho to me, now, it cert y very clear, 
trving and tressing e comm v ] 1 st ar er weren A co t ora roval funeral. are. cach in the \ ‘ | ( em re ‘ k 

rsuit but that « i ne, with the sam vestment of ta > || dav imens¢ e forthe spapers 1 afford food f ' Then n s what « , , 

lust and ente ef Buel 1m realized © naracr sw that day las But it ition is brief. TJ And ast Se ; 22 eae wns 

fortable independence at this time of his life; and we | tale of pomp, parade, and splendour, once told, loses its imterest, Tis af ‘ a : a 

at, one of these days, he will be able to look back on t ! 5S and sinks quietly into the shad There is nothing in all this A} P t ‘ ‘ fe ‘ 

which lowered upon his good fortune, as obs 0 linger only | secne » saath dale iil siceeiin Nenea tlk Geen Alem tain albeit 
——— ron » af meee - , Pert you may fancy I know Ww to cook 
. us memory, to heighten the ¢ ym of possession inact co | expect to be cr d. amid the assen j 
— , But at sue \ I ne’ ( K 
nde vast ¢ we do not anti that we shall be 
Burt If we y ln = ie ' oo one 

: followed t | ros e, amid waving nners and em 

The last number cont Our tr tot | J ‘ ' ri let 
i a aaleial es ! € v herald 1 pursuivant; or 

f an historical poer ; ft 
S é , lulled to our f t 1c requiem chant of a thousand voices \ talk « d say near 
( nous We ave ¢ 1 , M ’ |} 
‘ whos dee - te sare ft eT rated by the venerable y N ve ne om 
€ coniess, that they ate in the a rat ol t ° ‘ ’ } ‘ ’ 
s . sof NX Da or of Wes ster Abbey I'm sure elmer » fite 
4 r which re es to be « gentiv Ww ¢ to i v . > 4 s { 
’ i : é $ : ‘ But wh me £0 ¢ { ra < sO ¢ ST 8 ar Ar ‘ v ( cr ort Vils 
compensate the owner The parts a VY pudis ct \ . . ) 
. so Tes s ! ’ 1 ‘ { rs ol v t kincdom sad s hen ask me no more, sir never vo there 
auties, and tew bie« shes; dut we « ts K t cr vy, : , } , 
; ‘ the voune en of England. for a moment lays aside the crow Be it ever so ‘ ever ' 
2 ll We see it entire ; . } jenly befor ) r 
and the sce € comes s enly f ir view as am i'm d& ed to fe , ww city | 
_ Mrs. Mason's Publications of the English Periodicals woman, a fond and confiding w > givir »the man ol So you'll ple asc to seck elsewhere in search ofa wife 
i€ e lac mes rial s V4 | t 

Are the subjects of much deserved praise from the press. They  herchoice, and placing her happiness for life as completely at stake 

‘ are produced with promptness, and their manner cannot be exceed- as anv of her sex in humbler life. when they pronounce the same Drury-Lane.—The Mountain Sylph and Raising the Wind, were 
ed for neatness and care. The London form does not surpass them. solemn vows, it touches every one’s sympathies, and monarchist |! the pieces performed on the recent visit of the Qacen and J e 

. o 1 a —_— i am ; | 
We hear, with pleasure, that Mrs. Mason is reaping an adequate and republican alike, look with deep interest upon the scent bert at Drury-Lane theatre—rather an odd selection, when taken 





teward for her enterprise It is on this account that, as a theme of conversation, it outlives |! im connexion with the prince's late seedy condition. 
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The reaper’s is 
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Come to the sun-set tree! The day 
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The twi-light star to heaven, 
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mer dew to flow’rs, 
And the sum- 





is past and gone; 
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Come to the sun-set 






And rest to us 








tree! 
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are given, By the cool re-fresh-ing hours. 
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The wood-man’s axe lies free, 


lie 


The reap-er’s work is 





done. 






































2d—Sweet ix the hour of rest, | When the burden and the heat " 3d—Yes, tuneful is the sound Then, though the wind an altered tone, 
Pleasant the wind's low sigh; Of labour's task are o'er, That dwells tn whispering boughs ; Through the young foliage bear; 
The ry ing of the west, | And kindly voices greet Welcome the freshness round, | Though every flower, of something gone, 
And the turf whercon we lie: The tired one at the door. Come, etc.) And the gale that fans our brows. A tinge may wear. Come, cic. 
MISCELLANY. and he had continued to decline ever since, notwithstanding medi- TEMPORAL HAPPINESS 
cinal treatment. I directed him to sleep apart from his aged pa- D ' on ; ‘. " ‘ie 
‘ Fh oo it hat i as 1 li 4 Matt a cm 
THE EGYPTIAN GIRL'S SONG rent, and prescribed tonics, change of air, ete. The recovery was Pa: on one f nah oa or it will do on 
f * 7 inaas . 4 2 = 1, assion is a sort ol iever 0 1c mind, whic Ss we 
Benn softly down, ye gentle skies, rapid Bi not with children only that debility is induced by this Sickie tenella 
Bend echly down to me mode of abstracting vital power. Young females, married to very It ; : < Hiei ft _— . 
, ° } » more than anything, deprives us of the use of vur judy 
T : as old men, suffer ina similar manner, though not to the same extent 
That I may see those spirit-eyes, 1, sg pe ; for it raises a dust verv hard to see through 
If spirit eves they be ;— These facts are often well known to the aged themselves, who con- But il. ol d , ae’ 
¥ "® it, above a observe it in resentment or seTe Passi 
> aia a a sider the indulgence favourable to longevity, and therefore, often nnateeresin . } 
Bend gently down, for | have dreamed - pp etna re sithesi.. ; et le? most extravagant 
That there were forms above illustrate the selfishness which, in some persons, increase with the:r sen ie rt F ea "te 
: ‘ears. Those cood health st ld never sl ith sickly pe . Objection and debate sift out truth , which needs temper as 
In every star that brightly beamed years ose In Coot realth wuld never eep with sic ¥ persons i t 
: . & ’ , , } ™ as judgme! 
“ . ; a Woman. —Nature has given woman an influence over man, more “ ’ on 
Made up of light and love ;— ~ ge tsetse — Seek not to be rich, but happv Ihe one lies in bas. the 


Berd softly down, ye gentle stars, 
And lift the azure veil, 

That I may see your pearly brows, 
That ne‘er with sorrow pale 


There must be hearts in that blue realm 
That throb with fearful bliss ; 

They cannot be so dull and cold, 
So pulseless as in this! 

Oh! I have set my weary heart 
On love this earth has not; 

And mine through life must ever be 
A sad and lonely lot 

Bend softly down, ye gentle skies, 
Bend softly down to me, 

That I may see those spirit-eves, 
If spirit eyes they be! 

TRANSFERRING OF VITAL PowrER.—A not uncommon. cause of 
loss of vital powers is the young sleeping with the aged. The fact, 
however explained, has been long remarked, and it is well known 
to every unpreyudiced observer. But it has been most unaccount- 
ably overlooked in medicine. I have, on several occasions, met 
with the counterpart of the following case :—TI was, a few years 
since, consulted about a pale, sickly, and thin boy, of about five 
or six years of age. He appeared to have no specific aliment, but 
there was a slow and remarkable decline of flesh and strength, and 
of the energy of all the functiors—what his mother very aptly 
termed, a gradual blight. After inquiring into the history of the 
case, it came out that he had been a robust and plethoric child up 


to his third year, when his grandmother, a very aged person, took 
him to sleep with her; that he soon afterwards lost his good looks ; 


powerful, more perpetual, than his, over her; from birth to death, 
he takes help and healing from her hand, under all the most touch- 
ing circumstances of life him im infaney, 
soothes him in manhood, supports him in sickness and in age 
Such influence as this, beginning at the spring of life, and acting 
must deteriorate or 
character, must diminish or his happiness. according to 
the moral and intellectual gradation of woman. Thus, upon her 
improvement in particular, depends human improvement in general 

Dancers or prosrerity.—Happy were it for us all, 1 
prosperity as well and wisely as we endure an adverse fortune 
The reason wherefore it is not so, I suppose to be, that the 
disposition which in the one state ferment into pride, 
and that the cares which eat the 
nature, than the vanities that inflate 


her bosom snecours 


in all its most trying moments, improve man’s 


increas¢ 


we bore 


same 
in the other 
is refined into fortitude heart are 
less injurious to our spiritual 
and cerrupt it 

Wittiam Srronr—Flourished in the reign of Charles I, and 
was, according to Wood, *‘a pithy and sententious preacher, ex- 
quisite orator, and an eminent poet.” The 
from a very old manuscript volume 


: ; 
following was taken 


ON A GENTLEWOMAN WALKING IN THE SNOW 
I saw faire Chloris walk alone, 

When feathered rayne came softly downe, 
And Jove descended from his tower, 

To court her in a silver shower 

The wanton snowe flewe to her breast, 
Like little birds into their nest, 

And overcome with whiteness there, 

For grief it thawed into a teare ; 

Thence, falling on her garment’s hemme 


To deck her, freezed into a gemme 


in content; which wealth can never give 
He that will not hear cannot judge ; ¢ 


with all his wit 


and he that cannot bear « 


tradict » Miss the mark 


ion may. 
If thou wo uuldst be happy, bring thy mind to thy con 


tT. ‘ 
is sulhicier 





than what 
for their plentv. ‘The volupt 
t ? 


It is the gor d man 


have an for more 
The generality are the 


miser holds it 


renc¢ 
worse 
consumes it. the that uses 
and to good purposes 

We are apt to call things by their wrong names. We will hav 


hap; 


the school of wisdom, and oftentimes the way to eternal happine= 


rosperity to be ness, and adversity to be misery, though ¢/ 


Oup staxza.—The only stanza extant, of the old ballad of * T4 
Beggar of Bethnal from whose h 
drawn the ineidents of his play, is as fol! 
, but the beauty of the original 


Know le s 


e ideas have bee 


-(sreen,”” story 
ows Th 
often copied invariably los: 
Adowne his necke his reverende lockes 

In comelye curles did wave ; 

1 on his aged temphes grewe 


The blossomes of the grave 


ACROSTIC 
4 thing of glitter, gleam and gold, 
I, oose thoughts, loose verse, unmean! ng. ole 


B ig words, that sound a thousand fold 
Unfinished scraps, conceit and cant, 
M ad stanzas, and a world of rant 
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